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Here’s How 


“* Look!" said the Steel worker, balancing the girder carefully, 


‘ All comes of drinking Guinness. Not bad, eh?” 


gly. 


** Quite good, for you,”’ said his mate, grudgin 
‘*It’s very good for you,” cried Alice, indignantly. ‘* You can 
alw ays tell a man who drinks Guinness,” she added in an admiring voice. 


You can’t tell him much,” said the Steel worker. ‘* He knows 


about Guinness already.” 
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LOOKING LIKE A TOY SHIP ON A PARK POND, BUT NEARING THE END OP HER SIX. WEEKS’ CROSSING OF THE ATLANTIC: 
THE SMITH BROTHERS HOME.-.DESIGNED.AND.BUILT 20-FT. NOVA ESPERO DWARFED BY A MERE 449-TON TANKER, 
PHOTOGRAPHED AS SHE NEARED DARTMOUTH, HER JOURNEY’S END. 


18, six weeks and a day after they had set sail from designed and built themselves in Nova Scotia, primarily for sailing in the Canadian 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, the two Smith brothers, Stanley (twenty-nine) and Colin (twenty- lakes. They had named her Nova Espero, which is Esperanto for “New Hope,” and 
seven), ended their forty-three-day Transatlantic voyage at Dartmouth, where they had painted the green star of the Esperanto League on her sail. The cutter’s tiny 
were met by cheering crowds and a civic reception. They had made the voyage dinghy was carried upside down and used as a cover for their cramped quarters. 
in a 20-ft. yacht—less than a third of a cricket-pitch in length—which they had Another picture of the boat and the two brothers appears overleaf. 


On the morning of August 
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WAS reading a report from America the other day 
on Anglo-American relations which ‘mentioned 
that Washington was losing faith in the quality of the 
British Civil Service, and no longer regarded it as the 
best in the world. This is not surprising in view of 
its present size, which is hard to reconcile with high 
standards ; if the ideal of British bureaucracy was once 
quality, to-day it has become quantity. Everything 
appears to have to be increasingly sacrificed to the 
growth of establishments: the best administrator, 
certainly the best rewarded, is 


the man with the biggest staff : Stay yt a 
. ee re Des 
the man, that is, by the old < oy a 
Gladstonian standards, who costs ia) ae 
his country most. Somewhere I ? ee 
seem to remember reading that , sy 
one out of every ten British a Sea 


salary-earners is to-day a Civil 
Servant, though this is probably 
an exaggeration. Fifty or sixty 
years ago, when their great 
reputation was at its height, Civil 
Servants were a small, select 
band of absolutely first-class 
men. Even the heads of the great 
Government Departments are 
not invariably that to-day; 
for it has become possible for 
mediocrity to achieve power and 
distinction by seniority alone 
and playing for safety. 

Yet there are still heads of 
our great Departments of State 
who would seem distinguished 
in any situation or walk of life, I 
can think of one, the Permanent 
Secretary of a famous and 
historic Department, with a 
mind as quick and incisive as 
minds are ever made: a man 
who, though with little of the 
background of traditional in- 
fluence and leadership behind 
him, has all the marks of a 
leader—authority, decision, calm 
judgment, courage and self- 
assurance. But though we still 
possess a reserve of talent and 
genius to throw up a sufficiency 
of such’ types, it is becoming 
every year harder for them to 
reach the top of the tree. The 
bottleneck of crowded mediocrity 
in the reaches below the summit 
gets ever more densely packed. 
England is in danger of being 
smothered from the top, and 
it is not surprising that minds 
sharpened by the fierce, unresting 
competition of American indus- 
trial and business life — the 
greatest, swiftest, though perhaps 
not the surest wealth-getting 
instrument the world has ever 
known—should complain of the 
inertia and rule-of-thumb con- 
servatism of those who govern 
England, not by judgment and 
conscience, but by an unreflecting 
precedent. The country moves 
forward at the pace of a man constantly looking back- 
wards to pick up his reckonings ; to use a favourite Civil 
Service word—it proceeds with due circumspection. 

Size, as I have suggested, is probably the biggest 
reason for this state of affairs. Where physical force 
is required, size is an important factor in success ; 
Napoleon's saying about God being on the side of the 
biggest battalions has validity in a battle. But where 
intelligence and organisation are concerned, size is 
more often a disability than an advantage. A large 
general staff can be a greater calamity to an army 
than the enemy ; too many cooks can easily spoil any 
broth. An excellent modern example is the B.B.C., 
where all the organisation presumably required is that 
of a few well-balanced, methodical yet imaginative 
and cultured minds. One man of real talent and 
industry with half-a-dozen qualified assistants and 
a typing office could plan all the programmes for the 
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IN THEIR 20-FT. YACHT NOVA ESPERO, 


and bronzed, they landed at Dartmouth. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


home listener and give him a far better designed and 
co-ordinated listening than he is getting to-day. And 
if the listener has that, and its technical services are 
properly maintained, what else is there in reality for 
the B.B.C, to organise ? But being obsessed with the 
modern bureaucrat’s mania for departmental size, 
the B.B.C. is bogged down with organisers ; in its 
decent, kindly, respectable English way, it has the 
same fatal weakness as Nazi Germany which, being 
organised from top to bottom with “ leaders " at every 





JOURNE y'S END OF AN ADVENTUROUS VOYAGE : THE TWO BROTHERS, STANLEY AND COLIN SMITH, REACH DARTMOUTH 


level, was so lacking in the power of any sustained 
thought or decisive action that in 1940 and 1941, 
with an unarmed world at its mercy, it failed to win 
the war. It suffers, like the digestion of a heavy 
eater, from perpetual overloading; it is all weight 
and no vision. The Civil Service to-day is like that, 
too; countless planners yet never in our history so 
little planning. Try, with the goodwill of the most 
powerful Department, to get anything done quickly 
in the Services to-day, and one soon discovers the 
truth of this dismal paradox. No one is more aware 
of it than the best Civil Servants. They are powerless 
to change matters and will continue to be so until 
they can rid themselves of nine-tenths of their 
personnel. They are snowed under with work and 
unable to think clearly because of it, yet in the last 
resort it is work of their own making. There is a good 
reason, no doubt—advanced in many a brilliant or 





AFTER. THEIR FORTY-THREE-DAY CROSSING OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC, 
CROWDS OF SIGHTSEERS SAW THE TWO TRAVELLERS GREETED BY THE MAYOR OF DARTMOUTH. 


On July 6, the two Smith brothers sailed their 20-ft. Nova Espero out of Halifax, Nova Scotia; on August 18, fit, well 
In the days between they had seen few ships or people, they had weathered 
rough weather, and dawdled through calms, they had missed the tail of a 90-mile-an-hour gale, and had woken up at 
one point to find themselves in the lee of a whale, from which they cautiously pushed away with a boathook; the 
only additional stores they had taken on consisted of water which they had been given by a French trawler not far 
from the Scilly Islands. They were sighted at various times during their 3000-mile trip: by a steamer on August 1; again 
on August 7; later by the French trawler; and on August 17 reporters sailed out to intercept them and took out to 
meet them their parents and younger brother and sister 
Both brothers are Esperanto enthusiasts, ‘and their ambition is said to be to found a model village in Vancouver Island 
where there shall be no racial discrimination and a common language, Esperanto. 


Their father is the coxswain of the Yarmouth, I.0.W., lifeboat. 





laborious memorandum—for every time-wasting Form, 
but there is a far more cogent reason against it. For 
it helps to deprive the body politic of the power of 
thought and decision. 

Apart from size, probably the most important 
factor in the decline of the Civil Service has been the 
disappearance of the homes of quality from which its 
leaders were formerly drawn. A great deal is said 
to-day against the inequality of wealth in former 
days, but it is almost impossible to over-estimate the 

value of the service which the 

country, in certain respects, 
"; owed to such inequality. In 
the practical business of govern- 
ment, equality of opportunity, 
in the literal sense, is not the 
virtue it is proclaimed to be, 
Were it physically possible to 
give all men an environment of 
culture, beauty, leisure, social 
discipline, country lore and field 
sports, vigorous intellectual life, 
a sense of social obligation, high 
moral purpose, love of poetry 
and a deeply-felt religion, 
equality of opportunity would 
be a splendid slogan. But at 
present it is not, and in default 
those who rule a socially egali- 
tarian England are being brought 
up on a far lower level of all- 
round education than their for- 
tunate predecessors, who grew 
up in a great English country 
family like that, say, of the 
Trevelyans, the Cecils, the 
Wyndhams or the Lytteltons. 
The rulers produced in an 
England of social inequalities 
had their faults, but they had 
magnificent virtues, and our 
country and the world were 
alike enriched and safeguarded 
by them. The pick of the 
younger sons and grandsons of 
the great country-houses went 
into the Civil Service in the late- 
Victorian era and gave us an 
administration unmatched in the 
world or in history. The men 
of the hustings have largely 
destroyed it. True aristocracy— 
that is, the rule of the best—is 
a quality mankind needs if it 
is to avoid floundering and 
perishing in the slough of its 
own inefficiency and frailty. It 
is terribly difficult to create and 
even more difficult to maintain, 
but, as all history proves, the 
effort has to be made. 

There is another weakness, 
I think, in our Civil Service 
to-day. It has become too 
much of a caste: is too little 
recruited in its higher branches 
from outside, During the war, 
when an influx of talent trained 
in the free rough-and-tumble of 
ordinary life was admitted into 
the Service, there was a great improvement in the quality 
of its upper personnel. There needs to be more coming 
in it and, I would suggest with all deference, much 
more going. The absolute immunity of the Civil 
Servant, high and low, from what, outside the sacred 
precincts of Whitehall, is vulgarly known as the sack 
is not, in these days of swollen establishments and 
official inertia and complacency, a good thing. To 
devise a means to protect the conscientious Civil 
Servant from the wounded vanity of the politician and 
the graft of the fraudulent contractor, while leaving 
a means of ridding the Service, swiftly and ruthlessly, 
of inefficiency, complacency and mental and moral 
laziness, ought not fo be beyond the reach of our 
practical English genius. Unless we can do so, and 
before long, we shall otherwise go the way of Rome 
and Spain and all the other great empires that have 
died of inertia, rot and formalism from the top. 
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WHERE GREAT MEN OF THE PAST LODGED IN A CITY WHERE GREAT MEN OF TO-DAY ATTEMPT TO BUILD A NEW HOPE 
FOR EUROPE: A CORNER OF MEDIAVAL STRASBOURG, SHOWING THE COURTYARD OF THE ANCIENT HOTEL DU CORBEAU. 


Strasbourg, now the scene of the first Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe and the meeting-place of the leaders of twelve nations, has a long and 
distinguished history since Roman days. It is a beautiful and picturesque city 
and has seen the coming and going of many a famous man. This courtyard, which 
sur artist has drawn, is the courtyard of the ancient Hestelry of the Raven, 
which is dated back as far as the fourteenth century. Its ground floor is now 


DRawn At STRASBOURG BY <« 


occupied by various craftsmen and their workshops, but in bygone days echoed to 
the carriages of such notables as the great Marshal Turenne, Frederick the Great, 
and Voltaire. Nearby, the Pont du Corveau (Raven's Bridge) crosses the Ill. This 
was formerly called the Schindbruck (Bridge of Torture), and women convicted of 
adultery or parricide were sewn in a sack and cast from it into the river. Other 
drawings of Strasbourg’s modern and medieval aspects are reproduced overleaf 


yon Sreciat Artist, Bavaw pe Gaingav 
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VIVACIOUS SETTING FOR A POLITICAL EXPERIMENT: STRASBOURG, TO-DAY. 























SHOWING THE GILDED STATUE OF MINERVA, GODDESS OF WISDOM, WHICH STANDS IN THE CENTRE OF THE PLACE DE BROGLIE: THE UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, 
SETTING OF THE CONSULTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE, SURROUNDED BY THE FLAGS OF THE NATIONS PARTICIPATING IN THIS GREAT GATHERING. 
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THE TOWN HALL OF STRASBOURG, A CITY DESCRIBED BY MAXIMILIAN I. AS A BULWARK OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE, NOW A BULWARK OF EUROPEAN UNITY. 
MR. CHURCHILL RECEIVED THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY IN THE TOWN HALL, AND SUBSEQUENTLY APPEARED ON THE BALCONY, AS SHOWN BY OUR ARTIST. 


In our last week's issue we gave drawings of the scenes at the inaugural meeting | founded in 1567, closed at the time of the French Revolution, and reopened in 
of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe. In this number we publish 1872. The Town Hall (1730) was formerly the Hotel de Hanau, and then the 
further drawings of the city of Strasbourg, setting for this great political experiment Palace of Hesse-Darmstadt, and has been the Town Hall since 1806. It stands 
The capital of the Province of Bas-Rhin, Strasbourg is the seat of a Bishop, of in the spacious Place de Broglie, named after the Marshal of that name, who 
a Prefect, of the Departmental organisation and of the special Government offices laid it out in 1742. Mr. Churchill received the Freedom of Strasbourg at a private 
for the territories returned to France after 1918. The University in whose Great | ceremony in the Town Hall on August 15, and then appeared on the balcony to 
Hall the Consultative Assembly sits (as depicted in our last week's issue) was acknowledge the heartfelt ovations of a huge crowd, as illustrated in our drawing. 


Drawn sy ovr Srectat Artist, Bavaw pe Gainer 
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MEDIAEVAL STRASBOURG: BEAUTIES OF THE TWO-THOUSAND-YEAR-OLD CITY. 











THE LAST TRACES OF STRASBOURG'S ANCIENT CITY WALL: THREE OF THE FOUR TOWERS—THE FOURTH LIES WELL BEHIND THE ARTIST’S POINT OF VIEW -WHICH DOMINATE 
THE PONTS COUVERTS, A SERIES OF BRIDGES, CROSSING THE BRANCHES OF THE ILL AT THE WEST END OF STRASBOURG’S CENTRAL ISLAND. 
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STRASBOURG’S “LITTLE FRANCE": 


MAGNIFICENT OLD ALSATIAN HOUSES, WITH FINELY CARVED TIMBERS, WHICH’ FORM THE CHIEF BEAUTIES IN “LA PETITE FRANCE 


FORMERLY THE MEDIAVAL DISTRICT OF THE TANNERS’ GUILD, IT IS NOW RENOWNED FOR ITS BEAUTY AND THE FAMOUS RESTAURANTS WHICH LINE THE STREET. 


Strasbourg stands at the junction of the rivers Ill and Bruche with the Rhine, 
and the various channels of these rivers make it above all a city of innumerable 
bridges and quays. The heart and most ancient part of the city lies on an island 
created by two branches of the Ill, and it was here that the Romans built their 
forum, and on the same spot that King Clovis, in A.D. 510, built the sanctuary 
where the Cathedral] now stands. At the western end of this island stand the 


| 


four towers which are the only remaining traces of the ancient city wall, and which 
dominate a series of bridges over the Ill and various subsidiary canals. A little 
east of these towers stands that part of Strasbourg best beloved by tourists, 
artists and gourmets—La Petite France. Formerly the district of the mediaval 
Tanners’ Guild, it is rich in magnificent old Alsatian buildings with much carved 
woodwork, and contains many of the city’s most famous restaurants. 


Drawwy at Straspourc sy our Srectat Artist, Bayan ve Gaiveat 
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AT ISLEDEN HOUSE: HOMES FOR THE AGED 
WITHOUT THE SHADOW OF INSTITUTION LIFE. 


PRR egy 


NE SIDE OF THE ISLEDEN HOUSE BLOCK, SHOWING SINGLE-OCCUPANT HOUSES, WHICH OPEN 
ALSO INTO THE GARDEN COURT AND SHARE IN THE COMMUNITY LIFE AND SERVICES, 


THE SCENE OF AN IMAGINATIVE EXPERIMENT IN THE ACCOMMODATION OF OLD FOLKS ISLEDEN 
HOUSE, ISLINGTON, WHERF ALL GROUND-FLOOR DWELLINGS ARE RESERVED FOR THE AGF 


THE GARDEN COURT FORMS A PLEASANT MEETING-PLACE ; HERE, ENJOYING THE SUNSHINE, 
. TO R.) MRS, STYGALLS (82), MRS. WEST (77), AND MRS. AND MR, WESTWOOD (69 AND 


INSIDE ISLEDEN HOUSE MRS. STYGALLS, WHO IS EIGHTY-TWO, READING IN HER FLAT, WHICH IS 
AIRY, ATTRACTIVE, CENTRALLY HEATED, AND WITH THE BED IN A CURTAINED ALCOVE, 





THE PLEASANT SICK-BAY AT ISLEDEN HOUSE, WITH THE MATRON, MISS JOHNSON, SEEN TAKING 
NOTES WHILE AN OLD LADY EXPLAINS HOW SHE IS PROGRESSING. 


form a model and give a lead to public authorities elsewhere. This experiment is 

\T ISLEDEN MOUSE, ONE COMMUNAL MAIN MEAL A DAY FOR THE OLD FOLKS IS PART Isleden House, Islington, a block of flats opened about two months ago by a 
OF THE SERVICE AND IT IS PREPARED IN THIS WELL-EOUIPPED MODERN KITCHEN Mary, and designed to combine accommodation for the aged together with family 

‘ flats for normal council tenants. This series of photographs, taken specially for 

Recent investigations notably those centred round the National Corporation for , The Illustrated London News, shows the manner in which this has been done. The 
the Care of Old People—have fpcused public attention on the various problems block encloses a central garden court, and this and all the accommodation opening 
arising from the care and accommodation of aged people; and an imaginative | on to it are reserved for old folks. The accommodation takes the form of one-occupant 
experiment undertaken by the trustees of the London Parochial Charities might well | flats and flats for couples, some of which are single-storey dwellings, while others 





ALTHOUGH THE GARDEN COURT, SHOWN HERE, AND ALL THE GROUND-FLOOR ACCOMMODATION 
IS RESERVED FOR THE AGED, THE UPPER FLATS ARE NORMAL FAMILY DWELLINGS. 


THE OLD FOLKS’ FLATS ARE EQUIPPED WITH LABOUR-SAVING DEVICES, AS WITNESS THIS 
KITCHEN IN THE DOUBLE FLAT WHERE SEVENTY-THREE-YEAR-OLD MRS. ARRINGTON LIVES. 


THE COMMUNAL DINING-ROOM DURING THE ONE MEAL WHICH IS PROVIDED AT NO ADDITIONAL 
COST TO THE TENANTS, WHO PROVIDE AND PREPARE THEIR OTHER MEALS THEMSELVES 


are in the ground-floor storey of the block, whose upper floors are arranged as 
ordinary family flats. This latter fact, which ensures that the aged occupants see 
and hear something (but not too much) of the bustle of everyday life, is believed to 
go far in removing that feeling of segregation which can make special institutions 
for the aged such depressing affairs. In addition, all the old folks’ flats have entrances 
on to the main road, and the sounds and activities of city life are there to be enjoyed 
if they wish it so. There are several community services. One meal a day is 
provided, without additional charge, and this is cooked in a central kitchen and 
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PATTERN FOR PUBLIC AUTHORITIES: OLD 
IMAGINATIVE DESIGN. 


FOLKS’ FLATS OF 


THE MAIN FRONT OF ISLEDEN HOUSE : THE BUSTLE OF FAMILY LIFE IN THE UPPER FLATS HELPS 
TO REMOVE ANY SENSE OF SEGREGATION FROM THE GROUND-FLOOR OLD FOLKS’ DWELLINGS 


(7 


THE SUNNY SITTING-ROOM OF A TWO-OCCUPANT FLAT, WITH MR, ARRINGTON 
AND MRS. ARRINGTON (73) READING AND MENDING BESIDE THE BIG BAY WINDOW 


THIS, WHICH IS AVAILABLE TO ALL THE OLD FOLKS, 1S CLOUTPPELD 


IN THE COMMUNAL LAUNDRY 
THE ARDUOUS WORK OF CLOTHES-WASHIN«¢ 


WITH MACHINES WHICH DO NEARLY ALI 
served in a communal dining-room. There is a laundry with modern washing 
appliances available for the tenants to use, and there is a matron with fully 
equipped sick-bay. The community services, however, though essential, are less 
important than the privacy and home life thus made possible for the aged. 
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“THE LAUGHING CAVALIER.” 
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“THE PAINTINGS OF FRANS HALS”; 


HE new Phaidon volume is a re-issue of a book 
which was first published in 1941: which can 
hardly, | conceive, have been a good year for drawing 
attention to works of this kind It contains an 


Introduction, a brief “ Life,’ a critical account of 
the ‘‘ Works,”’ a “ Chronology,” two pages about 
‘‘ Pupils, Followers, Imitators,” a Chronological 


Table, a Bibliography, and then one of those elaborately 
documented Catalogues of Pictures to which admirers 
of the Phaidon Books are agreeably accustomed 
Then come the Plates; then comes the Index: and 
finally, there comes the list of “ Contents which 





THIS PAINTING BY HALS, FROM THE KAISER 


‘NURSE AND CHILD” 
FRIEDRICH MUSEUM, BERLIN, IS TENTATIVELY DATED BY MR. TRIVAS 
TO 1616-17, RARLIE® THAN “ THE BANQUET OF THE OFFICERS,” WHICH 


WAS PREVIOUSLY CONSIDERED HALS' EARLIEST DATED PICTURE 


Canvas; 33) by 25§ os.) 


I, like all British readers, always look for at the 
beginning of a book. The Plates are the things, and 
the notes on them. Hals, born perhaps in the wrong 
century (as perhaps Dryden was), and perhaps in the 
wrong country—but that applies to all of us: “I'm 
but a stranger here, Heaven is my home,” says the 
hymn—presents little scope for the biographer 
who wishes for ample material for his hero's public 
and private lives. Hals, who produced out of his 
dash and gaiety, and his clean-hit-out-of-the-ground 
wielding of a broad brush, “‘ Laughing Cavalier,’’ and 
the august series of members of Guilds at Haarlem, 
affords little materia! to the people who want to “ peep 
and botanise"’ over the graves of dead artists. It 
was doubtless dull of him. He never eloped with a 
Stadtholder’s daughter: he never, like Vandyck and 
Rubens, was patronised and knighted by English 
Kings (had he been, Charles the First would have 
collected him, and his pictures would have been 
stolen and sold by Cromwell) : he merely stayed where 
he was and painted the pictures for which he was 
commissioned. 

I have just looked him up in ‘ Chambers’s Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary."’ I had no need to look him 
up: for long ago, I met him face to face in Haarlem. 
But I thought I might as well see what a later genera- 
tion has to say about an obviously passionate man, 
with links between this world and the next, even 
though the union had to be indicated through the 
faces of fat, drinking burghers. Here is what the 
‘ Dictionary " says: “ He settled in Haarlem about 
1604, and in 1615 was summoned before the magis- 
trates for ill-treating his wife and for his drunken and 
disorderly life. In his later years, in spite of unceasing 
industry, he fell into poverty. He died at Haarlem in 
\ugust 1606. Hals is regarded as the founder of the 
Dutch school of genre painting His subjects of 
feasting and carousel are treated with marvellous 
vivacity and spirit.” 

I think the text of this book should have been 


gone over by an Englishman. It wouldn't have 


*” The Paintings of Frans Hals.” Complete Edition by N. 5S. 
Trivas. 160 Plates in Photogravure and 4 in Full Colour. (Phaidon 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


taken me two minutes to have gone over the proofs 
of this book and to have vetted certain names. For 
example: ‘Earl of Cowper gives one a shock ; 
there was never such a man; the name was “ Earl 
Cowper.” Facture " is freely used : those syllables 
we use, in English, only in “ manufacture.”” I could 
produce many other examples of the uses of words 
superficially correct, but, as a matter of current usage, 
pidgin” English. And, for the first time, I have 
a small complaint to make about the plates. There 
are two, opposite each other : one shows a background 
detail not visible in the other; it isn't a question of 
enlargement ; it looks as though the larger work had 
been cleaned before the smaller picture was taken. 
This is called “ A Complete Edition Amongst 
the things left out is the great group in the National 
Gallery (which I think came, like the Boswell Papers, 
from the Castle of Lord Talbot de Malahide) which 
or another man of 
Trivas 


was certainly painted by Hals 
his own weight. But I suppose that Mr 
covers himself with these sentences 

The following categories of paintings have not 
been included in this catalogue: genuine but badly 
damaged and restored works by Frans Hals; works 
executed by Hals in collaboration with other artists, 
or completed by other artists, or executed in Hals’s 
workshop by his pupils, with occasional corrections 
and additions by the master; works of which there 
exist a considerable number of replicas ; a few works 
which probably are genuine, but which I had not the 
opportunity to re-examine.’ 

So the editor goes on. Some things he hasn't 
seen; some things he isn’t certain about; he has 
included in his catalogue only one-third of the paintings 
generally attributed to Hals. 

He has included quite enough to make a satisfactory 
gallery of reproductions. There are painters whose 
subjects are so various that the variety can still be 
appreciated when the pictures are all reproduced 
in monochrome. Hals wasn’t one of those. He 
was employed either to do single portraits or to do 
portraits in groups : and he let his brush go on scores 
of undeniably plain Dutchmen and Dutchwomen. 

It is a pity that his subjects resembled each other 
so much. No man (and he used colour freely) depends 
so much on colour when his work is seen as a whole 
As soon as the colour is taken away, all we can see is 
a succession of Dutch faces, solemn, grim, smirking, 
smiling, or quaffing: photographs of bourgeoisie in 
a Dutch provincial town. 





ILLUSTRATING HALS’ MASTERLY BRUSHWORK 


A DETAIL OF THE FOCAL 
POINT OF “A MAN HOLDING A WATCH,” A PAINTING DATED 1643, 
WHICH IS NOW AT THE BARNES FOUNDATION, MERION, PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Canvas ; size of whole picture 324 by 26} 1s.) 
/Mustrations reproduced from the book by courtesy of the Publishers, 
The Phaidon Press, Lid. 


There are no landscapes to relieve the monotony 
and he lived when Ruysdael and Hobbema lived : 
there are no still-lives; there isn’t even a bull like 
Paul Potter's; there isn't a seascape like those of 
his successors the Van de Veldes. He simply sat 
down with his easel in front of the Mayor, the Mayor's 
wife, the Corporation, and the Guilds; painted with 
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COMPLETE EDITION By N. S. TRIVAS.* 


unsurpassable skill what he saw; was presumably 
paid ; and then was left in the cart by his clients. 
This sort of thing, I dare say, has happened over 
and over again, and may still happen over and over 
again. The man has done his job, and can be paid, 
and can be dismissed. Mr. Trivas says: ‘‘ Of course 
one may say that in an artist’s life the only important 
events are his works and that such trivial things as 
debts, claims, shoes or butter do not matter. Seen 
from this idealistic point of view, Frans Hals’s life 
was a steady evolution, a chain of master-works, an 
unparalleled success. Unfortunately, in those hard 
times of some 300 years ago, in that tiny, realistic 
country of Holland, just emerged out of a long war, there 
was no place for sentiment. Genius or not, one had to 





ONE OF HALS’ BEST-KNOWN PAINTINGS AND ONE WHICH HAS INSPIRED 

A NUMBER OF COPIES AND IMITATIONS: “ MALLE BABBE, THE WITCH 

OF HAARLEM.” FROM THE KAISER- FRIEDRICH MUSEUM, BERLIN. 
(Canvas ; 29} by 25} ins.) 


pay for rent and for food. A painting was mer- 
chandise like anything else, and an ox sold for ninety 
florins, while a good portrait averaged sixty.” 

‘“* The wind bloweth where it listeth "’ : I can't quite 
sort these things out. The Spaniards (now, I think, in 
spite of all their handicaps, due for a Renaissance) had 
their ‘Golden Century’’ just after they had been 
beaten on all sides and were in a fair way to ‘losing 
the “‘ Indies’; the Dutch produced two generations 
of marvellous painters at a time when they were 
far more interested in Paul Potter’s “ Bull’ than in 
Paul Potter who painted it, and _ entertained, 
unawares, the Angel Vermeer, and allowed both Hals 
and Rembrandt to die wretched and neglected. 

Sentimental people look over the past, as they 
read about it in their books and exclaim: ‘‘ What a 
shame!’ But wouldn't it be better if we were to 
survey our own talented contemporaries: and especially 
our juniors, and make up our minds not to let them 
go without all the help and encouragement we can 
give them? Bleating over past calamities is cheap: 
but there is always somebody on our doorstep whom 
we can help. He might be a Frans Hals or a Chatter- 
ton: our tendency is, like the Levite’s, to hurry by 
without noticing—or, rather, pretending that we 
haven't noticed. 

I 'm afraid that I have been digressing. I digressed 
simply because the contrast was forced upon me 
between the miserable, struggling life which Frans 
Hals led when he was on this planet, and the ferocious 
bidding for his pictures which occurs in the 
auction-rooms to-day. I have known collectors of 
old pictures, I have known collectors of modern 
pictures; I have known only one or two men who 
have collected both the old and the new. The tra- 
dition is necessary ; but it is dead if it is not continued. 
And should any man read my words who is looking 
for a Hals, I hope he will go round the galleries in the 
West End and make, and keep, a vow, that he will 
buy a new picture for every old one he buys. It is 
a poor consolation for a man with a family to maintain, 
to reflect that his works may sell for large prices in 
the auction-rooms after he is dead. 








Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books 
by W. R. Calvert on page 322. 
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AND SCREEN PARADE: A “ HAMLET” TABLEAU PRODUCED BY 


HYTHE SCHOOL THE STAGE 
SCENE. 


“THOSE WERE THE DAYS!"’: A TABLEAU STAGED BY THE TECHNICAL STAFF OF THE 
HYTHE TOWNSWOMEN’'S GUILD REPRESENTING THE DUEL 


OF INFANTRY IN THE PARADE OF HUMOROUS FLOATS ON THE ROYAL MILITARY CANAL. THE 
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COMMEMORATING THE DANISH “INVASION” OF 1949 AND THE ARRIVAL OF HENGIST AND HORSA IN A.D. 449: A VIKING SHIP, HUGIN MINOR, ESCORTING MR. T. BUSCK-NIELSEN, 
OF THE DANISH EMBASSY, TO THE CENTRAL STAGE. HE LATER CROWNED THE CARNIVAL QUEEN OF THE VENETIAN FETE. 


HE annual Venetian 
féte took place at 
Hythe, Kent, on the 
Royal Military Canal, on 
August 17, and attracted 
a crowd of some 20,000 
spectators. Prince George 
of Denmark, who was to 
have been present to 
lead the procession in a 
decorated barge, was 
unwell and unable to 
attend, and Mr. T. Busck- 
Nielsen, of the Danish 
Embassy, acted as his 
deputy and crowned the 
Carnival Queen The 
Mayors of Dover, New 
Romney, Lydd, Winchel 
sea, Rye, Tenterden, 
Folkestone and Margate, 
wearing their civic robes, 
travelled in barges along 
the Canal, the level of 
which had been raised 
24 ins. by letting the 
sea water in through the 
sluice gates at Seabrook, 
nd the Mayor of Canter 
the Mayor of 

ne and Brigadier - ; 
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MR. T. BUSCK-NIELSE® © proces THE STAGE AND SCREEN PARADE SWAN LAKE "-——A TABLEAU PRODUCED BY MESSRS. MACKESON AND 


CROWNING THE CARNIVAL OUEEN ion was the “ Vikir ° . 
DEPUTISING FOR PRINCE GEORGE OF DENMARK AT Tht " ha M hice: CO. FOR THE ANNUAL VENETIAN FETE ON THE ROYAL MILITARY CANAI 
] f in inor an , 
HYTHE VENETIAN FET ad . Mg ‘ one 6 BY A LARGE CROWD OF SOME 10,000 SPECTATORS. 
prenistoric monster. 


THE VENETIAN FETE AT HYTHE, KENT: SOME DECORATED BARGES; AND THE CARNIVAL QUEEN. 


AT HYVTHE WHICH WAS WATCHED 
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bee travelling allowance having, by great 
care and the strictest sobriety, shown A 
signs of being a little more elastic than at one 
time seemed probable, it seems prudent to 
begin another article in France rather than 
risk a rush on my return home, Autun, once 
Augustodunum, is cemarkable for covering 
almost exactly the same ground as the Roman 
town. It has, however, been cruel to its 
Roman remains. The splendid theatre, the 
biggest Roman theatre in Gaul, served as a quarry in the 
seventeenth century for buildings still existing, though 
there is still a good part of it left, and the Comédie-Frangaise 
has put on plays in it. Two gates are fairly well preserved, 
and the traffic still passes through them. A fine, largely 
Norman-Burgundian Cathedral, with a good deal of restora- 
tion, is another show-piece. The heat was sweltering 
and the attractive river, the Arroux, was little more than 
a succession of pools. I missed the freshness of Chateau 
Chinon on its high hill, and resorted to a siesta after 
luncheon ; yet I fancy | was better off than in most parts 
of France. Over here they are fortunately well supplied 
with ice, even in small and unpretentious cafés 
As a faithful Bonapartist, | made my way first of all 
to the College, where Napoleon, two of his brothers, and 
|.azare Carnot had part of their education. In those days 
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ies 


PART OF THE ANCIENT FORTIFICATIONS OF THE TOWN: 


‘the heat was sweltering, an 


it was almost new, having been but lately built by those 
great schoolmasters, the Jesuits. It is little changed now, 
and is a fine building of its period. The principal was 
away on his holidays, but the concierge said he would be 
glad to show a professor round, Nowadays it takes about 
one hundred boarders, and three or four times as many 
day-boys from the town and its neighbourhood, I suppose 
its standard of comfort is the same as that of any similar 
institution in France and would appear normal to French 
eyes. To British it is rough, far more so 
than the oldest and most fashionable 
of English public schools which specialise 
in austerity. In most departments of 
French life one finds the food well 
ahead of our own—never so far ahead as 
at present—but all the equipment rougher, 
clumsier, or less comfortable. The sur- 
roundings of a small peasant-farmer here 
would be almost intolerable to an English 
farm-labourer. And if the latter’s wife 
were called upon to kneel on a flat stone 
and do the household washing in the 
river, she would feel herself ill used. 

I read Le Figaro fairly regularly and 
kept my ears open, What the inhabitants 
of the places through which I passed 
and the holidaymakers who had come on 
a visit like myself talked of, may be put 
under three headings: the prices, the 
drought, and American military aid to 
France. This last topic had become 
prominent because the three United States 
Chiefs of Staff were in Paris during the 
earlier part of my tour; but naturally 
more prominent in the newspapers than 
in conversation. And the main theme 
was one which I have expressed so often 
in these pages that I have risked boring my readers with it. 
It was that France does not want to be “ liberated "’ again, 
but rather desires help in defending herself from the earliest 
stage of trouble ; that, even if the military aid programme 
were cut, a certain amount of equipment delivered this 
year would have an enormous psychological effect ; and 
that aid in land forces would be needed as well as aid from 
the air. Perhaps French laymen do not realise the possible 
difficulty of sending troops across the Atlantic, but the 
military authorities, who do, want none the less to see 
them as soon as possible after the appearance of a period 
of emergency. 

A few days before these lines were written, Le Figaro 
turned loose in its pages a well-known American writer 
on air warfare. I should imagine that the effect was 
unfortunate. This authority went right back to where 
the debate started, at least a year ago, before the Americans 
had perceived the psychological weakness of the programme 
of air support alone which they then favoured. He declared 
that it would be too risky to send more than a few aircraft 
even to Great Britain, and that the majority would operate 


WINDOW ON 


FROM AUTUN TOWARDS PARIS. __ iwve gives an impression of extraordinary 





THE PORTE ST. ANDRE AT AUTUN, 
THE AUGUSTODUNUM OF THE ROMANS. 
In the article on this page, Copies Falls continues his description of his recent holiday in France. In Autun 
the attractive river, the Arroux, was little more than a succession of pools,” 
yet he was able to see something of the town, with its Roman remains. From Autun he went on to Avalon 
and Vézelay, with its historical associations, and reached Auxerre, but by then his mood of relaxation 
was just beginning to slip away as the time for returning home drew near. 


“ONE OF THE NOBLEST MONUMENTS OF THE #POoQ@UB ROMAINE,” 
OR IN FRANCE BUT IN THE WORLD: 


LONDON NEWS 


THE 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


from the other side of the Atlantic. He argued that, under 
conditions which had in his view appeared since 1944, it 
would be impossible to transport a great army across the 
Atlantic. In order to support his thesis he put up and 
demolished a fantastically large number of divisions, more 
than the United States, Britain and France combined 
employed in Europe in 1944. He told the French that 
what they needed most was good overhead cover, and that 
this would be provided by the American aircraft. I found 
his reasoning unconvincing, and concluded that it would 
be lacking in comfort for French readers. 

Those who are capable of applying imagination to the 
subject, even if they are not students of strategy, can 
realise that, if there should be another war, there could 
be no question of the United States sending to Europe a 
great land army at an early stage, What Frenchmen seek 
is assurance that in such an 
event the United States 
would strive to reinforce its 
land forces on the European 
Continent as early and as 
strongly as possible. This is 
as necessary from the moral 
as it is from the material point 
of view. Let it be granted 


that the main American con- 
tribution to the defence of 
France and of Western Europe 
would be in the air. That 
is prudent and reasonable 
strategy. 


At the same time 


I am convinced that air 
support alone would not 
suffice, if only because it 
would not of itself abolish 
the terrible sense of 
isolation which has hung 
like a miasma over Western 
Europe and has been only 


partially dissipated by the kEpuUCATION” 





Brussels Treaty and the Atlantic Pact. The moral 
factor is of immense importance, and without it whole- 
hearted French resistance to cold or hot war cannot be 
guaranteed. The strategy outlined by the American 
writer would leave France shocked, irresolute, and without 
firm hope. 

From Autun I travelled to Avalon, an old town, and 
once a strong place, the ramparts of which remain in part. 
It is perched on a steep granite hill above the valley of 
the Cousin. This is a charming little river, with some 
reputation for fishing, but like other tributaries of the 
Yonne, sadly diminished in this droughty summer. There 
was some more rain, though not enough to help the Cousin 
much. There is a great deal worth seeing in Avalon, 
including a notable church, with a lesser one sharing a 
common wall. It is hardly unjust to say, however, that 
the town is so overshadowed in fame and beauty by its 
little neighbour, Vézelay, that it may be regarded chiefly 
as the best halting-place from which to visit that somewhat 
isolated spot, ten miles away. The abbey church of 
Vézelay is one of the noblest monuments of the époque 


NOT MERELY 
THE ABBEY CHURCH DEDICATED TO MARY 
VEZELAY. 


AvuG. 27, 1949 
romaine, not merely in Burgundy or in France, 


but in the world. Though a good deal restored 


WORLD: the Gh a quod dost restore 
© at various times, with a Gothic choir and 


some disputed work by Viollet-le-Duc, its 


purity and austere magnificence. And the 
place has a remarkable history, created by the 
sanctity of the relics and the pilgrimages for 
which the church was built 
St. Bernard preached the Second Crusade 
in 1146, the crowd being too great for the vast church, and 
assembling on the slopes of the hill, with King Louis VII 
standing in the foremost rank. A generation later, Thomas 
Becket sought refuge there. In 1189, Richard Caeur-de-Lion 
met Philip Augustus there, and the two kings stayed in 
Vézelay for a couple of days before riding south to the Medi- 
terranean on their way to the Third Crusade. Saint-Louis 
visited the place several times. Then came gradual decline 
Some suspicion fell upon the authenticity of the relics, and 
the pilgrims grew fewer and fewer. The Hundred Years’ 
War left its legacy of depopulation, impoverishment and 
desolation. Later on, the horses of the Huguenots were 
stabled in the church. So the path led downward to the 
days of the Revolution, when the monastery was suppressed 
and its buildings were demolished. From where they stood 
one commands an immense panorama of country typical 
of Morvan. One can follow the windings of the Cure, 
though its waters are hidden by the foliage of its trees. 
Beyond, endless bluish hills succeed one another in all 
directions. 

The great church survives, and restorations and repairs 
have done it little damage. It is not spoiled, as are too 
many old churches, by rows of modern chapels in nineteenth- 
century polished marble. Its bareness is part of its majesty. 
Great numbers of visitors come in coaches or cars, on 
bicycles or on foot. It gave me pleasure to see the packs 
of hikers stacked in a long line inside the wall, many of 
them with the necks of wine-bottles sticking out and loaves 
two feet or a yard long tied on top. If one is young enough, 
to come afoot is a good way to visit this church, which has 
seen so many thousands of visitors arriving in that way 





“. . « WHERE NAPOLEON, TWO OF HIS BROTHERS AND LAZARE CARNOT HAD PART OF THEIR 
THE COLLEGE AT AUTUN, 


WHICH WAS BUILT BY THE JESUITS IN 1709. 


throughout the centuries. And I think 
3 the authorities do well not to object 
to housing for an hour or so a change 
of clothes, food and drink for those 
who have made the effort. They may 
not all have the faith of the pilgrims ; 
some may not even be Christians ; 
but there is assuredly a_ spiritual 
motive in their coming. My young 
driver came up to me on the terrace to 
point out the direction of the chateau 
where Vauban, a native of this part 
of the country, passed his last days. 
That, too, I found pleasant. I trust 
a Wiltshire car-driver would know the 
house of a local celebrity of two-and- 
a-half centuries ago. I saw also the 
house where Théodore de Béza was 
born, and reflected how curious it was 
that this Protestant stalwart should 
have come into the world almost in the 
shadow of the church of Vézelay. 

Now I have reached Auxerre, the 
first considerable town I have seen 
since I left Paris a fortnight ago. I 
will talk no more architecture, though 
this place boasts a Gothic cathedral 
which must be among the first ten of its kind in 
France. The weather has grown cooler, and I look forward 
tea few more walks before I return home. The mood of 
relaxation is, however, just beginning to slip away. The 
vision of the hall-table piled with letters has once or twice 
intruded itself. I shall all too soon have to say good-bye 
to this land of Burgundy—and incidentally to its eggs, 
cream, ham, veal and wines, for which Mr. Strachey will 
provide most inadequate substitutes. Having a bad 
architectural memory, I shall probably have confused 
two churches in my mind within a few weeks, and I 
am pretty sure to lose most of my photographs. It 
matters little, since I should not look at them again 
in any case. It is better to enjoy the sights them- 
selves to the full—and sometimes to be transported 
by them—and let them live as far as they will in the 
imagination rather than to make a pedantic effort to 
re-form them. I fear that a rambling holiday has led 
to two rambling articles, but hope for the best, 
because people have been kind to other holiday articles 
when I feared they would despise them. 


IN BURGUNDY 
MAGDALEN AT 
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WEARING “THE ROSE OF YOUTH’’: H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET, 


on August 2! 
In the morning she accompanied the King and Queen to a service in Crathie Church 
and received a special greeting from the crowd that lined the country road leading 
from Balmoral to the church entrance. Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edin Margaret was born at Glamis 
Balmoral for special link with Scotland. 


Princess Margaret celebrated her nineteenth birthday at Balmoral Castle 


burgh motored from Birkhall to the service and afterwards went to 
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the Castle were 
Miss Sharman Douglas, 
the Hon 
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WHO CELEBRATED HER NINETEENTH BIRTHDAY AT 


luncheon Am 
Mr 
Ambassador 


thirteen- year-old 


the daughter of the 
brother of Lord | 
Highland home, ar 
Reaton 
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IN THE WORLD OF 


CAR RACING, GOLF AND ANGLING. 





WON FOR ENGLAND AGAINST STRONG OPPOSITION : 


RACE, WHICH WAS WON BY MISS J. DESFORGES (NEAREST CAMERA). MISS Y. MONGINOU (FRANCE) WAS SECOND, 


ATHLETICS, 


: THE 80 METRES HURDLES, SHOWING THE FINISH OF THE 


1949 


LONDON NEWS 


AN EXCITING FINISH AND A WIN FOR ENGLAND : MISS VALERIE BALL (RIGHT), 
CLOSELY FOLLOWED BY MISS H. SPEARS, WINNING THE 800 METRES. 


England beat France and the Netherlands before a record crowd of 7000, at the White 

City, on August 20, in the first women’s international athletics contest since the war, scoring 

67 points against 54 by France, and 48 by the Netherlands. The Dutch team included a 

twenty-three-year-old newcomer to international athletics, Miss F. Dillema, who won both 

the sprints. England won the high jump, the 800 metres, the 80 metres hurdles, and the 
400 (4 by 100) metres relay, thus winning four of the nine events. 
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AT THE INTERNATIONAL TROPHY RACE MEETING AT SILVERSTONE : DRIVERS SPRINTING FOR 
THEIR CARS AT THE START OF THE PRODUCTION CAR RACE, WHICH ENABLED MOTORISTS TO 
SEE THE LATEST SPORTS CARS IN ACTION, 


THE FIRST TUNNY TO BE CAUGHT BY ROD AND LINE IN THE NORTH SEA THIS YEAR : THE 694 LB. FISH 


WHICH WAS LANDED AT SCARBOROUGH BY MR. FRED TAYLOR (LEFT, HOLDING ROD). 


The first tunny-fish to be caught by rod and line in the North Sea this summer was landed at Scarborough on 

August 20 by Mr Fred Taylor, of Manchester, who also landed the first tunny at Scarborough last year. The fish 

was caught fourteen miles off Scarborough in a coble skippered by Mr Tom Birch, who can be seen in our photograph 
(left) standing next to Mr. Taylor. 


ITALY WINS THE INTERNATIONAL TROPHY RACE : ALBERTO ASCARI LEADING (IN A FERRARI) 
DURING THE RACE WHICH HE WON AT SILVERSTONE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Acrowd numbering some 100,000 people enjoyed the thrills of car racing at the wy! Express International 
Trophy Race meeting at Silverstone, on August 20, which was organised by the British Racing Drivers’ 
Club. The six-and-a-half hours’ racing was held in glorious summer weather. Mr. St. John “ Jock”’ 
Horsfall, one of the most experienced British drivers, was killed on the thirteenth lap of the International 
Trophy Race when his E.R.A. crashed into straw bales at Stowe corner. 


BRITAIN'S ONLY WALKER CUP WINNER: RONALD WHITE BEING CONGRATULATED 
BY WILLIAM TURNESA (U.S.A.) AFTER HE HAD WON THE FOURSOMES AND SINGLES. 
Britain was heavily defeated by ten matches to two by the United States amateur golfers in the Walker 
Cup match at Winged Foot, New York, on August 19 and 20. Ronald White, who has now established 
himself as one of the best amateur golfers in the world, was Britain's only winner ; he distinguished himself 
by winning both foursomes (with J. B. Carr) and singles, as he had done at St. Andrews in 1947. 
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A “LITTLE TOWN CLUSTERED ABOUT ITS PRIORY’’ AND NOW IN FESTIVAL HUMOUR FOR THE FIRST TIME FOR TEN YEARS: 
MALVERN—A GENERAL VIEW OF THE TOWN WHICH IS THE SETTING FOR THE DRAMA FESTIVAL. 


Malvern, a little town nestling among the Malvern hills, is the setting for the * Buoyant Billions " and revivals of The Apple Cart’ and “In Good King Charles's 
Drama Festival which started on August 8, and continues until September 3. Our Golden Days." The festival was originally dedicated in 1929 to Bernard Shaw, and since 
dramatic critic, Mr. J. C. Trewin, has been to Malvern and has been present at some then it has often had the privilege of introducing new works of his. Our photograph 
of the Festival performances, which he describes on another page in this issue shows a general view of the Worcestershire town among the Malvern hills, which 
Ninety-three-year-old Bernard Shaw again dominates the scene, as he did in pre-war Mr. Trewin describes as “looming suddenly from the embroidered Midland plain, a 
days, when the festival was last held. This year there is his new comedy, magnificent back-drop to the little own clustered about its Priory on the lower slopes.’ 
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sunennnns NEN — 
MISS MARGARET MITCHELL. 
In private life Mrs. John R. Marsh, she was the 
author of one book, “ Gone With the Wind,” the 
immensely successful and widely-read “best- | 
seller.” She died on August 16 in consequence of 
njuries received when she was knocked down by 
motor-car on August 12, near her home in 
Atlanta, Georgia. \ 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR FRANK SIMPSON. 
Appointed to preside over the British Military 
Court at Hamburg before which ex-Field Marshal 
Von Manstein was due to stand his trial on 
August 23. Lieut.-General Sir Frank Simpson, 
who is fifty, is G.O.C.-in-C., Western Command 
From 1946 to 1948 he was Vice-Chief of the 

Imperial General Staff. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL J. A. S. ECCLES. ) | TWO BROTHERS WHO BUILT AND SAILED THE 20-FT. NOVA ESPERO ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 
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GENERAL THOMAS HANDY. \ 

Appointed Fl Officer Commanding th \ T ] \ 
At ection Fleet He is ony AE Rear-Admiral \ On other pages of this issue we have described the exploit of the two Smith brothers in sailing their oo anes eS Eee \ 

H. B. Farncomb, who has been appointed head of | home-designed-and-built 20-ft. yacht across the Atlantic and the reception which was given them at the except those in Austria and Trieste General \ 

) Ry ha. joint Service Staff in the USA lose of their forty-three-day voyage at Dartmouth on August 18. The two brothers, who built their Handy has been Commanding General of sa 

and Australian Naval Attaché in Washington \ oo 2M + — ore | sons 4 the oie be < the Line eg 1.0.W., lifeboat, and among |) United States Fourth Army at San Antonio, Texas, \ 
Rear-Admiral Eccles has been Commodore of the | \ 10S WHO welcome them at Dartmouth were their father and mother, their sister and younger brother. | | since 1947. He was Deputy Chief of Staff, War | 
ne nto ta ie ne : Department, from October 1944 to August 1947. | 
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Chatham Naval Barracks since February 1948 } 
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LIEUT. RAL J. F. M. WHITELEY. 
Aspointed Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff, in } 
succession to Lieut.-General Sir Kenneth Crawford, who has \ 
been appointed Controller of Supplies (Munitions), with effect | 
‘ from September 14. During World War I!. he served in the | 
Middle t, North Africa and Western Europe. In the last } 
stage of the campaign in Tunisia Lieut.-General Whiteley was | 
one of General Riasshousrs chief assistants at Allied H.Q. F 


ADMIRAL SIR PHILIP L. VIAN. 
Appointed Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, in succession to | 
Admiral Sir Rhoderick McGrigor, from January next. Admiral 
Vian, who is fifty-five, was at sea throughout World War II., 
and at the end of hostilities was Second-in-CCommand, British 
Pacific Fleet. In February 1940, when in command of the 
destroyer Cossack, he was responsible for the rescue of 300 
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\ 
WINNERS OF THE WORLD ARCHERY CHAMPIONSHIPS: MISS BARBARA \ 
WATERHOUSE (BRITISH) AND MR. HANS DEUTGEN (SWEDEN). | 


Miss Barbara Waterhouse and Mr. Hans Deutgen won the Women’s and the Men's 
World Archery Championships (all categories) respectively in Paris on August 12. 
The British Women’s team, which consisted of Miss B. Waterhouse, Mrs. T. H 
Fisher and Mrs. B. Burr, were declared world champions at 50 metres. Miss 
Waterhouse broke the world’s record for the general total for long distances. 
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DR. KONRAD ADENAUER. 

The leader of the Christian Democratic Union 
(Catholics) which, with 139 seats, emerged from 
the West German General Election of August 14, 
the strongest party. Seventy-three-year-old Dr. 
Adenauer is likely to head the first Federal Govern- 
ment, A former Mayor of Cologne, he has publicly 

expressed his anti-British opinions. 
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MR. TOM WINTRINGHAM. \ 
\. Died recently, aged fifty-one. He helped to found 
the Osterley Park Training School for the Home 
' Guard in 1940. He commanded the British 
\ battalion, International Brigade, near Madrid, in 
! 1937. In 1943 and 1945 he stood as Parliamentary 
candidate for the Common Wealth Party, but was 
) defeated on both occasions. 



































/ . . : ea ee THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 

} Died suddenly on August 14. Formerly Governor ARAB ROVALTY IN LONDON : (L. TO R.) KING FAISAL OF IRAQ, KING ABDULLAH OF JORDAN, Died on August 20, aged seventy-seven. He was 
! and C.-in. of British peengueen, - es } AND EMIR ABDUL ILLAH, THE REGENT OF IRAQ. Chief of the Clan Campbell, Hereditary Master of 

courage and resolution when Guatemala threatened | » On August 18, King Abdullah, the title of whose kingdom was recently alt “ ; ” the Royal Household in Scotland, Keeper of the 
} invasion. He won the M.C. before hq was twenty * Jordan,” reached London after travelling by flying-boat from Alexandria a i 3 Great Seal of Scotland, Admiral of the Western 
} with the Grenadier Guards in the 1914-18 War ) England at the invitation of the British Government, and was accompanied by his second son, Prince Naif Coast and Isles, and Keeper of the Castles of 
} He was in the Nigerian administration before | ) He was expected to have conversations with Mr. Bevin at the Foreign Office. On the evening of his arrival Dunstaffnage, Dunoon, Carrick, and Tarbert. He 
becoming Chief Commissioner, Ashanti, in 1941 . he talked with the young King of Iraq, who is being educated at Harrow ; and the Regent of Iraq was unmarried 
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THE FLOODLIT SPLENDOUR OF MILITARY CEREMONIAL AT THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL : 
EACH NIGHT EITHER AT THE CASTLE ESPLANADE OR AT THE ROSS BANDSTAND, IN WEST PRINCES STREET GARDENS. 


ONE OF THE EARLIEST-KNOWN BRITISH PLAYS AS A FEATURE OF 


THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL : 


ONE OF THE DISPLAYS BY UNITS OF SCOTTISH COMMAND WHICH ARE TO BE GIVEN 


A SCENE FROM “ANE SATYRE OF THE THRIE ESTAITES,"" WHICH WAS 


WRITTEN BY SIR DAVID LINDSAY OF THE MOUNT, LORD LYON KING OF ARMS, IN 1535. 


THE OPENING OF THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL : 


Festival of Music and Drama opened on 
Giles’ Cathedral, and a procession 
Mile to Holyroodhouse of the chief magistrates of a dozen 
European cities, who were received by the Duke of Hamilton, representing 
H.M. the King. During the whole period of the Festival there will be a series 
of military displays, including piping and drumming, reels, guard-changing, and 


The 
August 21 
along the Royal 


third Edinburgh International 
with an inaugural service in St 
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ON THE STAGE AND ON THE PARADE GROUND. 


lance and sabre drill, each night for an hour, either at the Castle Esplanade 
or at the Ross Bandstand The floodlit Castle provides a magnificent setting 
for the splendour of military ceremonial in full dress. One of the earliest-known 
British plays, “ The Thrie Estaites™ dating from 1535, is being presented at 
the Assembly Hall, with a cast of Scotland's leading actors. A photograph of the 
procession to the inaugural service appears on page 313. 
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AT “THE MODEL ENGINEER” EXHIBITION: 
SOME EXAMPLES OF THE MODEL-MAKER’S CRAFT. 


ee 


- 
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EXHIBITED BY MR. G. H. DAVIS, THE WELL-KNOWN DIAGRAMMATIC ARTIST OF 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS: A STEAM- 


AWARDED A SILVER MEDAL: A MODEL OF A SHOWMAN’S ROUNDABOUT, DRIVEN BY STEAM, 
AND WITH GALLOPING HORSES AND COCKERELS, BY MR, W. STABLES, OF ULVERSTON, LANCS. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED: THE UNICORN, AN EXCELLENT MODEL OF A GALLEON, BY MR. R. DIMMOCK, 
OF HIGH WYCOMBE, NOTABLE FOR THE EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP OF THE HULL TIMBERING. 
CONTROLLED BY RADIO: A MODEL D.U.K.W. DEMONSTRATED BY THE 
RADIO-CONTROLLED MODELS SOCIETY (LONDON GROUP) IN COMPETITION 
WPTH A LANDROVER REPRESENTING THE MANCHESTER GROUP, 


\ SCHOOLBOY'S OUTING! MR. H. G. HAMMETT DRIVING HIS MODEL TRACTION ENGINE, WITH FOUR COMPLETE TO THE SMALLEST DETAIL: A MODEL MAWKER #4&f DAY BOMBER OF 
PASSENGERS, AT fHE MODEL SNGINESR EXHIBITION AT THE NEW HORTICULTURAL HALL. 1933 MADE BY MR, I. 0. NEWTON, OF LUTON, WHICH WON A CHAMPIONSHIP CUP. 


"he Model Engineer Exhibition, which opened at the New Horticultural Hall, and the facing page show the wide range of objects chosen for modelling and the 

Westminster n August 17 and closes to-day (August 27), has attracted not only accuracy of the model-maker. Remote-controlled models are becoming popular and 

schoolboys in their thousands but also model-makers of all ages and both sexes, much interest was shown in the demonstration staged by the Radio-Controlled Models 

and the standard of entries was a very high one. Mr. G. H. Davis, who is well Society of a model D.U.K.W. and Landrover, which manceuvred as if a driver were 

known to our readers as a diagrammatic artist, is also vice-chairman of the Brighton at the steering-wheel. The roundabout illustrated here took six years to build and 
ciety of Model Engineers and was among the exhibitors. The photographs on this is fitted with a steam engine, an organ and electric light. 
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THE ATTRACTION 





AWARDED A SILVER MEDAL: A }-IN. SCALE 0" GAUGE 4-8-2 MOUNTAIN-TYPE COAL- 
FIRED LOCOMOTIVE AND TENDER MADE BY MR. R. D, ROWELL, OF SHOREHAM-BY-SEA. 


A CHAMPIONSHIP CUP WINNER: “‘ LIBERTY," A 5-IN. GAUGE 4-6-2 PACIFIC-TYPE PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE MADE 
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OF THE MINIATURE: 
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SCALE MODELS ON EXHIBITION. 


THE ©C§“§D CLOTH HALL BIDOENDEN KENT 
LwLiaveton 4 sce ROM MEASUNEMENTS © 
ettaus 
AM SEAMED AML FLOR TERED 


A pIPLOMA AWARD: “THE CLOTH HALL,” BIDDENDEN, KENT, MADE BY MR. G. CLASBY 
TO A SCALE OF 1/72 FROM PHOTOGRAPHS AND MEASUREMENTS TAKEN ON THE SITE. 


BY MR. E. G. RIX, OF MAIDSTONE, WHICH WEIGHS 3°3 CWT., 


IS 7 FT. LONG AND TOOK SOME FIVE YEARS TO BUILD. IT IS DRIVEN BY STEAM AND HAS HYDRAULIC BRAKES. 
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A LONDON TRANSPORT TRAM, CLASS E.1! 


ON LOAN TO THE EXHIBITION: 
MR. R. ELLIOTT, OF ABBEY WOOD. 


(REHABILITATED), BUILT BY 


The Model Engineer Exhibition has drawn exhibitors from all parts of the United 
Kingdom and thousands have visited the New Horticultural Hall to marvel at the 
work of their hands. Among the amateur modellers themselves there was a certain 
amount of disappointment at the space reserved for their exhibits as compared with 
that devoted to the displays of the firms interested in the commercial side of model 


making. It was feared that new enthusiasts might be tempted to produce standardised 


A MODEL RACING CAR BASED ON THE 


AWARDED A MERIT PRIZE AND DIPLOMA: 
HARVEY, OF ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 


TYPE I}-LITRE E.R.A., MADE BY MR. F. J. 


models instead of choosing the object for themselves and making their own working 
drawings. Mr. Elliott, who showed a model of a London Transport tram, is the 
secretary of the Tramway and Light Railway Society, which was founded in 1938, 
and Mr. George Clasby and Mr. R. D. Rowell are members of the Brighton Society 
of Model Engineers. Mr. Clasby used over 12,000 miniature tiles and 230 window 
panes in his model of “ The Cloth Hall” at Biddenden 
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CARRYING THEIR MOST TREASURED POSSESSIONS AWAY FROM HOMES 


On August 19 a forest fire broke out in the Bordeaux area, and soon assumed aided by hundreds of volunteer fire-fighters, to bring it under control just outside 
uch proportions that it was not until the evening of August 21 that it was reported 


THREATENED BY THE ADVANCING 


the suburbs of Bordeaux. A strong north-north-east wind drove the flames 
through the dry pine forests, and the shortage of water due to the drought hampered 
the fire-fighters. In the village of Cestas, four miles from the city, forty-four people 
were reported to have been killed, and twenty-eight houses were destroyed 


to be under control. This forest fire, the most destructive known in France 
aused the deaths of at least 80 persons, destroyed over 150 square miles of forests 


ind burnt down about 100 houses and farms It took 5000 troops and firemen 
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ANCING FLAMES OF A DISASTROUS FOREST FIRE: REFUGEES FROM A VILLAGE IN THE BORDEAUX AREA. 


smoke which hung over the city and electric lights had to be turned on in shops 
and houses Other fires have been raging in the Pyrenées Orientales; in the 
department of Bouches-du-Rhéne; and in the Var. An emergency fund has 
been opened for those who have lost their homes and harvest. A party of Kent 
to France to assist the French firemen 


side Aircraft of the French Air Force were employed to locate fresh outbreaks and 
report the progress of the fire in conjunction with military wireless vehicles. At 
the height of the fire rail traffic on the Bordeaux-Hendaye line was suspended. 
and the main road from Bordeaux to Bayonne was impassable owing to the fallen 
Bordeaux itself had day turned into night by the dense firemen volunteered to go 


es 
red 


ple 
ed trees which lay across it 

















HE first Chinese bronze I ever saw was a cauldron 
rather like Fig. 1 here. It was covered with 
green encrustations and it appeared to me the expres- 
sion of a mind of singular ferocity. Only after some 
few minutes did I discover the reason: the pattern 
on the belly fell into place and stood out as the head 
of a monster. But there was no denying the force of 
a conception which made the mediaeval devils of 
Europe seem genteel and friendly by comparison. 
Moreover, the form—clumsy though it might be—had 
a monumental quality outside my experience. Since 
that day I have seen many and finer bronzes from 
that same distant culture, and, like most of my con- 
temporaries, have so far failed to discover anything from 
other lands or later epochs which is more impressive. 
All these bronzes from the very beginning of 
Chinese civilisation are ritual vessels, and have been 
regarded with the greatest veneration by the Chinese 
themselves from time immemorial. Indeed, they 
were faked as early as the thirteenth century of our 
era, if not before. It is perhaps a back-handed com- 
pliment, but can we say as much about any European 
work of art? There is actually documentary evidence 
in the shape of a careful description of true and false 
patina on bronzes by a Sung Dynasty critic, which 
was translated by Dr. H. A. Giles and published in 
** Adversaria Sinica,” in 1911. 
“Here and there the earth has eaten into the 
metal, forming holes or abrasions, very like the track 
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FIG. 2. A BRONZE VESSEL OF THE SHANG-YIN DYNASTY 
(1766-1122 B.C.) WITH GOLDEN BROWN AND GREEN 


PATINATION, 


A piece vhich in the opinion of Frank Davis “ combines monumental 
dignity with a simplicity of form and a decorative pattern perfectly 
adjusted to the shape.” 


of a snail. If there are marks of cuttings or boring, 
thé article is a fake. ... Placed in a kettle and 
boiled for a long time in water, the streaks will be 
still more apparent. Fakes which are worked up with 
varnish and vermilion are thus easily detected. .. .”’ 
And so forth. 

In the study of almost any branch of applied or 
fine art, it is generally possible to trace its historical 
development from primitive beginnings throughout 
succeeding centuries: the surprising circumstance in 
the case of Chinese bronze-founding is that, however 
far back archeological research goes, the technique 
seems to be fully fledged: the earliest pieces known 
are the product of a high degree of technical skill. 
Pieces which can be dated with confidence to a period 
before the fall of the Shang-Yin Dynasty in 1122 B.c. 
have a vitality and a brutal elegance which mark the 
apogee of a particular culture, not its nursery stages. 
To the collector of this generation—more fortunate 
in this respect than his predecessors—Chinese bronzes 
mean those examples made before the Han Dynasty 
collapsed in a.p, 220. The Chinese themselves were 
more catholic: while they preserved their extra- 
ordinary reverence for these ancient pieces, they were 
fascinated by the less vigorous bronzes produced in 
Ming times, particularly during the reign of Hsiian Té 
(1426-1435). Here, again, later copies are numerous. 
Ky now the early bronzes are fairly familiar to the 
public. There was a magnificent array at Burlington 
House in 1935. The British Museum and the Victoria 
and Albert possess notable examples, and Sir William 
Burrell has given several to Glasgow. At rare intervals 
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EARLY CHINESE BRONZEBS. 315) 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


FIG. I. DATING FROM THE SHANG-YIN DYNASTY (1766- 
1122 B.C.): A BRONZE CIRCULAR TING, DECORATED WITH 
T’'AO T'IEH ON A GROUND OF THUNDER-FRET. 


When Frank Davis first saw one of these early Chinese bronzes of the 
first stylistic period, it appeared to him “ the expression of a mind 
of singular ferocity.” 


they appear at 
auction, and those 
illustrated here were 
dispersed at 
Sotheby’s only last 
month. 

Wine-beakers of 
the Shang-Yin 
Dynasty are often of 
a form which makes 
its appearance down 
the centuries in 
various materials— 
for example, in 
cloisonné enamel and 
in porcelain — and 
was, no doubt, 
imitated by hosts 
of craftsmen who had 
no idea of its 
4 immense antiquity 








DYNASTY 


VESSEL OF THE CHOU 
(1122-255 B.C.). 
The handle of this bronze joins up with the vessel at the top by means 


of a biting dragon head, and the body is decorated with Tao T'ieh 
masks on a thunder-fret ground. 


BRONZE 





example of the persistence of tradition. The sauce-boat- 
shaped vessel of Fig. 3 belongs to a later period—that 
known as The Warring States (481-206 B.c.), when the 
Chou Dynasty was breaking up in confusion. It is 
strongly reminiscent of similar vessels in wood from 
many parts of the world, including the South Seas and 
Africa ; this shape—something which holds liquid and 
pours easily—seems to spring naturally to man’s hand 
everywhere, though there is, of course, no other connec- 
tion between this highly-accomplished bronze and the 
rest, least of all in the scroll design on the body and the 
intricate pattern of interlaced dragons on the spout. 

The two other illustrations—Figs. 2 and 4—seem 
to me to possess all possible virtues—monumental 
dignity combined with simplicity of form and a decora- 
tive pattern perfectly adjusted to the shape; no 
fumbling, niggling mannerisms here. In Fig. 4, the 
handle joins up with the vessel at the top by means 
of a biting dragon head, and the body is decorated 
with bold monster heads on a ground of the pattern 
known as “ thunder-fret.’’ Period Chou Dynasty 
(i.e., after 1122 B.c.). Inside the base is a pictogram. 
Fig. 2 is smaller—7 ins. in height—but no less imposing. 
The upper band of decoration is composed of formalised 
dragons, with three-horned masks (one of these masks, 
at first sight looking rather like a crown, is seen in 
the centre), and beneath is a series of nipples in a 
cagework of diamond-shaped trellis. Shang-Yin period. 

Europeans naturally regard these immensely 
ancient relics of the past with detachment. We are 
impressed by their zsthetic qualities rather than by 
their interest as historical documents. The Chinese, 
with their tradition of ancestor worship, approach the 
subject from a somewhat different angle ; to them a 
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A SAUCE-BOAT-SHAPED RITUAL VESSEL OF THE 

WARRING STATES PERIOD (481-206 B.c.). 

The oat of this bronze ritual wine vessel is covered with pierced and 

chisel interlaced dragons and the body decoration consists of a 
wide band of intertwined scrolls on a thunder-fret ground. 


FIG. 3. 


dedicatory inscription has always been of the greatest 
importance. Consequently, false inscriptions on 
genuinely early bronzes are by no means rare, not to 
mention equally false inscriptions on late—or com- 
paratively late—forgeries. As the number of Euro- 
peans who possess a real knowledge of ancient Chinese 
pictograms can be counted on the hand of a man 
who has lost two or three fingers, would-be amateurs 
of this very abstruse study will do well to recognise 
the difficulties they are likely to meet. Nevertheless, 
ignorance of this purely archzological field in no 
way hinders an appreciation of the force and beauty 
inherent in the bronzes: the best of them are mag- 
nificent, and age and long burial have given many a 
range of subdued colouring—greens, reds, browns, blues. 
No one has yet dared to ascribe a date to any 
specific bronze earlier than the Shang-Yin Dynasty. 
The Chinese say ,that bronzes were made at 
least as early as the end of the third millennium before 
Christ, and that the first emperor, Yi, the founder 
of the Hsia Dynasty in 2205 B.c., had nine great tripod 
cauldrons made from metal collected as tribute from 
his nine provinces. These cauldrons, so goes the 
story, were regarded as state symbols. They are said to 
have disappeared in 233 8.c., when the Chou Dynasty 
was collapsing. Shih Huang Ti, who reigned from 221 to 
206 B.c., made several attempts to retrieve them by 
dragging the river into which they had been thrown, 
but without success. All this may be mere legend 
What is certain is that the spade of the archzologist 
has been at work in this enormous country for not more 
than a few decades, and then only spasmodically. No 
man can tell what discoveries still await his search. 
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THE SCENE OF A RESOUNDING VICTORY OF THE GREEK FORCES OVER THE GUERILLAS : 

A WIDE VIEW OF THE MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY BETWEEN FLORINA AND LAKE PRESPA. 

On August 21 the Greek frontier posts near Lake Prespa were manned by Greek Nationalist forces for 

the first time since the second Communist revolt three years ago. This is a measure of the defeat of the 

guerillas, who had established an elaborately-equipped base on the Berchtesgaden model in the Mount Vitsi 

area, Although many of the guerillas escaped alive into Albania, their casualties were heavy and practically 
all their supplies and heavy equipment were captured. 
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NOW ACQUIRED BY THE TRUSTEES OF SHAKESPEARE'’S BIRTHPLACE: HALL’S CROFT, 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, THE FINE TUDOR HOUSE IN WHICH THE POET'S DAUGHTER LIVED. 


Until recently Hall’s Croft was the only historic building with Shakespearian associations in Stratford-on- 
Avon which was not the property of the trustees and guardians of Shakespeare's Birthplace. It is a fine Tudor 
house, and was almost certainly the residence of the poet’s daughter, Susanna, the wife of Dr. John Hall, 
the physician. On August 19 the trustees 
announced that they had bought it from 
Lady Elizabeth Montagu. It stands in 
extensive grounds and is perhaps the finest 
Tudor house in the Old Town. 


BARTON AN AIR CRASH IN 
LIVES 


PREPARING FOR MAN'S DEEPEST DIVE: MR. WHICH 


IN BENTHOSCOPE) RECEIVING HIS CINE-CAMERA. 


August 16, Mr. Otis Barton, the U.S. marine explorer, in 

t benthoscope diving globe, descended to the record depth 

f 4500 ft. in the Pacific, off the Californian coast. At 4100 ft 

his liehts blew out, but he continued for another 400 ft. He 

moplained of intense cold and slight seasickness, Owing to sway 
aused by the heavy waves on the surface 
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TWENTY-FOUR 
THE WRECKAGE ON THE MOORS NEAR OLDHAM, 


On the afternoon of August 19, a B.E.A. Dakota flying from Belfast to Manchester 
rashed into the Pennines between Oldham and Saddlewerth 
place in heavy mist, was followed by three explosions, and 
passengers and crew of three, there were only eight survivors. 
was the only survivor of a family of five 
Ministry of Civil Aviation prepared a report and an inquiry was arranged 


NEWS 
THE CAMERA 
PICTURES 
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AS REPORTER: NEWS 
FROM NEAR AND FAR. 


BRITAIN’S FIRST JET-BOMBER, THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC CANBERRA, SEEN IN FLIGHT. Ir 1s 


DRIVEN BY TWO ROLLS-ROYCE AVON AXIAL FLOW GAS TURBINES. 
Some details of Britain's first jet-bomber, the previously secret Canberra, have been recently released and the 


aircraft will be seen at the S.B.A.C. display and exhibition at Farnborough, September 7 to 11. Of singularly 
beautiful design, it is 65) ft. long; has a span of 64 ft. and is designed for very high altitudes. 
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ACCOMPANIED BY CIVIC DIGNITARIES OF MANY CITIES, SIR ANDREW MURRAY, LORD PROVOST 
OF EDINBURGH, PROCEEDING TO THE INAUGURAL CEREMONY OF THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


As on previous occasions, the Edinburgh Festival began this year with a service at St. Giles’ Cathedral, on August 2! 
The Lord Provost (Sir Andrew Murray)—seen in our photograph in Lord Lieutenant's uniform—led the pro- 
cession there with M. Pierre de Gaulle, President of the Paris Municipal Council. ee them were Sir Donald 
Cameron, Mayor of Dunedin, N.Z., and M. Arn J. d’Ailly, Burgomaster of Amsterdam. ther mayors of foreign 
cities were present, including those of The Hague, Copenhagen, Luxemburg, Lisbon, Oslo, Hamburg, Berne, 
Reykjavik and Athens. There were also ame 

resent the Lords Mayor of York and 

toke-on-Trent and the Lords Provost of 

Perth, Aberdeen, Dundee and Glasgow. : 


PERSONS LOST THEIR COLLARS AND TIES FOR THE LONDON POLICE THE 


NEW UNIFORM (RIGHT) COMPARED WITH THE OLD 


A new uniform for the Metropolitan Police-—with open tunic 

blue shirt and collar, and black tie--was announced about 

a year ago and the change-over was intended to take place al 

at once. But the task of re-equipping 15,000 police has taken 

onger than was expected and the change is being made gradually 
at the discretion of divisional superintendents 


crash, which took 
f the twenty-nine 
two-year-old baby 


Officials of the rporation and the 





LETTING HELL LOOSE: ONE OF THE FIRST RELEASED PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE SUPER-SECRET U.S. TESTING OF ATOMIC WEAPONS AT ENIWETOK ATOLL DURING THE SPRING OF LAST YEAR. 
HERE THE COLUMNAR FIRE-BALL IS BEGINNING TO DEVELOP THROUGH A RING OF DARK CLOUD, WITH, BELOW, THE FIRST STAGE OF THE FAMILIAR “* MUSHROOM.”’ 





... AND WHAT THEY SAW: A MOMENT OF INCREDIBLE MENACE—THE FIRE-BALL, THE 


SOME OF THE FEW WHO SAW THE VIOLENCE OF THE LATEST ATOMIC WEAPONS: U.S. NAVY 
CLOUDS, THE RUDIMENTARY “ MUSHROOM" OF A NEW ATOMIC WEAPON'S TRIAL. 


MEN, SOME MASKED, SOME TURNING AWAY, AT THE MOMENT OF EXPLOSION . (RIGHT) 


the first photographs released of the May 17, 1948, an announcement was made from the White House in these words 
“The first series of tests are completed The Commission reported that the tests 
and that the results indicate very substantial 
secrecy It was known in April, the Commission, described the trials as 

' [Continued opposii. 


ALL HELL LET LOOSE! THE FIRST RELEASED PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE U.S. TOP-SECRET TESTS OF NEW ATOMIC WEAPONS. 


On this page and that facing we reproduce 
tests made at Eniwetok Atoll, in the Marshall Islands, of three atomic weapons 
design." These trials were conducted in conditions of the utmost were successful in all respects 


of “ improved 
1948, that the tests were in progress, and on progress." Mr. Lilienthal, chairman of 





THE BLINDING LIGHT THAT REVEALS NO CERTAINTY AND 
PROFOUNDEST SECRECY AT ENIWETOK ATOLL IN 


THE SPRING OF 


THE CLOUDS WHICH BRING NO BENEFICIAL RAIN: ONE OF THE ATOMIC WEAPON 


TESTS 


WHICH TOOK PLACE IN 


1948. A JUST-RELEASED PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING A CURIOUS RING DESCRIBED AS A ‘‘ SHOCK-WALL." 


THE 


NOT A ROMANTIC SUNSET PICTURE, BUT ONE OF THE JUST-RELEASED ENIWETOK ATOLL ATOMIC TRIALS PHOTOGRAPHS .AND SO, PERHAPS, A DAWN VISTA OF A NEW WORLD 


IN WHICH 
Continued.) 
“a milestone in 
the Army, Navy, Air Force 
have been made on the tests or on 
photographs, now released after over 


development,”"’ and said that | 
and scientific 
the form of 


a year's study, 


atomic 


THE POWER RELEASED BY NUCLEAR FISSION MAY BE THE 


interests, took part 
the weapons 
represent 


which has 
that one 
explosion 


security 
believed 


glimpse through the veil of 
fateful for mankind. It is 
determine from how far an 
the U.S. a clearer knowledge of 


000 people, representing 
No further reports 
tested; and these 
the public's first 


atomic 
whe her 


been set 
purpose of 
could be detected 


bombs were 


MURDEROUS MASTER OR THE POWERFUL SERVANT OF HUMANITY. 


around 
the experiments 
and so to 


being tested elsewhere 
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to consider the building 


“THE OLDEST KNOWN REPRESENTATION OF APOLLO”: = i2corer ‘in wicins 


A UNIQUE SECOND MILLENNIUM BRONZE STATUE OF 
A HORNED GOD NEWLY DISCOVERED IN CYPRUS. 


By D. DIKAIOS, F.S.A.., CURATOR OF THE CYPRUS MUSEUM. 


In our last issue we published an article by Dr. Claude 
F. A. Schaeffer concerning his discovery and partial excava- 
tion of a site at Enkomi, in Cyprus, which he identified with 
Alasia, the ancient capital of the 
island. In it he mentioned that 
further excavations had been made 
in association with the Cyprus De- 
partment of Antiquities. In_ this 
article, Mr. D. Dikaios, Curator of 
the Cyprus Museum, discusses progress, 
and describes the truly remarkable 
bronze statue of a horned god found there. 


D* SCHAEFFER has explained 
the circumstances which gave 
birth to the combined expedition. 
It only remains for me to congratu- 
late him on his important discovery 
of the town of Enkomi, and to 
thank him on behalf of the Cyprus 
Department of Antiquities for the 
invitation to participate in the 
excavation of this important site. 
But I also wish to place on record 
here my gratitude to the Govern- 
ment of Cyprus and to the Director 
of Antiquities, Mr. A. H. S. Megaw, 
first for the financial and other 
support, without which our par- 
ticipation would have been impossible, 
and, secondly, for placing me in 
charge of the scientific part of the 
Department's share in the enterprise. 

The Department’s first campaign 
at Enkomi was undertaken during 
last December and January of this 
year. At the time of writing the 
present note (late April), work has 
just been resumed, and readers will, 
I hope, appreciate that whatever I 
report here on the results so far 
obtained is only of a _ provisional 
character, and may be altered in 
the light of further discoveries. 

The area chosen lies between 
Dr. Schaeffer's “north trench” and 
that named by him the “ trench 
of the workshops.” A trial trench 
directed east-west, revealed near its 
eastern end remains of what appeared 
to be an important building. We 
then opened out on either side at 
this point to discover where the 
building extended. It was soon 
clear that most of the building lay 
south of the main trench. Here, 
by the end of the first season (the 
middle of January), a large part 
of the building was laid bare 
(Fig. 1). Even so, only the topmost 
floors in the various parts of the 
building could be examined and 
uncovered before the work was inter- 
rupted, and in some rooms even those 
latest floors remained covered by the 
debris which concealed the building. 

It would be premature to attempt 
at this stage a description of the FIG. I. 
building, even a summary one. 
Judging from its size and_ the 





FIG 2. DETAIL 


AND SHOWING TWO PILES OF WHEEL-MADE CLAY BOWLS. 


ALABASTER VASE WITH LID WERE ALSO FOUND 


care with which it was built, we may safely say 
that it was of some importance. In one of its 
rooms (Fig. 3) was discovered a most remarkable 
bronze statue representing a male deity with bull's horns 
projecting from the headdress. One might then be tempted 


STATUE OF THE HORNED GOD WAS FOUND, 
GIVE EVIDENCE OF SACRIFICIAL RITUAL 


OF THE CENTRAL SANCTUARY OF FIG, I, EXCAVATED A STAGE FURTHER 
A STONE TROUGH AND to light. 
AT THIS LEVEL, The hole in which the 


was found as a temple, 
but its size, as well as 
the traces of domestic 
occupation, discovered 
during the April cam- 
paign, in some of the 
rooms, suggest rather 


that the building was a palace, part of which was 
reserved for the cult of the god. 


The lower parts of the walls are built of limestone 





THE PALACE-SANCTUARY OF ALASIA, WITH ARROWS SHOWING THE PIT IN 
ANTLERS OF DEER AND OX SKULLS FOUND ON THIS LEVEL 
PERFORMED AT THIS SPOT. 


blocks, large and _ carefully 
dressed, but the upper parts 
were of pisé with a _ white- 
coloured lime facing. Of the 
pisé part, some sections sur- 
vived and were laid bare by 
the excavations. What appears 
to be the south facade of the 
building has been uncovered 
and is on an impressive scale, 
and parts of a north facade 
were also being laid bare at 
the end of the winter campaign. 

The room in which the 
bronze statue was discovered, 
which we may call the sanc- 
tuary, is undoubtedly one of 
the most carefully built. The 
god was standing upright in a 
pit (Figs. 2 and 3) dug in 
the filling overlying the second 
floor from the top. This filling 
was of decomposed pisé, and 
may be the result of some 
collapse of the superstructure. 
It filled the whole of the room 
and concealed the previous 
floor, on which evidence of 
rituals has just been brought 


statue was found, which looks 
like a hiding place, is thus associated with the top- 
most floor, which by the general evidence collected in 
the sanctuary and elsewhere in the building may be 
assigned to the end of the Late Cypriot period, i.¢., 
twelfth or early eleventh century s.c. (Dr. Schaeffer's 


WHICH THE BRONZE 
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Chypriote Fer I.). But the evidence of ritual on the second 
floor suggests that the cult of the god was practised here 
earlier than Floor I. However, this will be clarified in the 
course of further work. In a small room adjoining the 
sanctuary on the south, as well as in another on the north, 
numerous skulls of oxen and stags’ antlers were found 
in situ (Figs. 1 and 2), giving evidence of sacrifices to the 
god. These skulls belong to the topmost level, but sound- 
ings in the same areas showed that they also occur in 
earlier levels. 

The bronze statue (Figs. 4-7), which is unique in regard 
to its size (55 cms., nearly 2 ft., high), workmanship and 
condition, represents a youthful male 
god wearing only a loin cloth, 
decorated along its lower part with 
a fringe, and held at the waist with 
a thick girdle. The god wears a 
conical headdress, furnished with a 
pair of bull’s horns, the sign of 
deity. The expression of the face 
approaches a smile, and the rendering 
of the body is powerful. The attitude 
is frontal, with the left leg slightly 
advanced. The left arm is folded 
on the chest, and the right bent at 
the elbow, with the forearm out- 
stretched and the hand palm 
downwards. 

Who is this god? It has long 
been supposed that Cyprus, or one 
of its cities, is the, place referred to 
in the ancient records (Tell-el- 
Amarna tablets, etc.) when they 
mention Alasia, and Dr. Schaeffer 
informs me that M. R. Dussaud 
has recently proposed to identify 
Alasia with Enkomi. In view of 
this, it would be permissible to 
identify our statue with the god 
Nergal, whose name _ repeatedly 
occurs in the Tell-el-Amarna corres- 
pondence between the king of Alasia 
and the Pharaoh. In one of the 
letters, where a calamity in the form 
of a pestilence is mentioned, the 
king of Alasia says that “‘the hand 
of Nergal is on the land.”" It would 
not be difficult, in my opinion, to 
imagine that the writer had in 
mind the gesture of the right hand 
of our statue. It should be stressed 
here that some scholars consider 
this god Nergal of Alasia as a local 
god, and not as the Babylonian 
god of war and death. 

The attempt to identify the 
bronze statue with the god Nergal 
of the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, which 
are of the fourteenth century B.c., 
would naturally imply that the 
Statue dates from that period, and 
that it continued to be worshipped 
until the time of the level in which 
it was found by us, i.¢., twelfth 
century s.c. This is only an 
assumption, and further investiga- 
tion in the sanctuary may confirm 
or disprove it. 

The style of the statue shows 
strong Syrian influences, but it is 
possible to see in certain features, 
such as the half-smiling expression 
and the straight nose, the influence 
of Mycenzan art ; for these are found 
on Mycenzan works of art, ¢.g., the 
famous ivory plaque discovered in 
Syria at Minet-el-Beida, the port of 
Ras-Shamra-Ugarit, by Dr. Schaeffer 
himself. Other finds include a rich 
harvest of pottery from various floors 





APOLLO-—NERGAL-——-RESHEF: THE HORNED GOD 
WITH HIS ENIGMATIC MYCENAAN SMILE, AS THE STATUE 
WAS FOUND IN THE PIT IN THE CORNER OF THE 
SANCTUARY SHOWN IN FIGS. I AND 2. AT PRESENT ASCRIBED 
TO THE TWELFTH CENTURY B.C. 
Photographs copyright Department of Antiquities, Cyprus 


FIG. 3. 


and intermediary layers, and a bronze statuette of an ox found 
in a part of the building adjoining the sanctuary. Some 
(Continued opposite. 
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oa = | A THRBEB-THOUSAND-YBAR-OLD APOLLO: 
important observations having historical bearing { t THE HORNED GOD OF ANCIENT ALASIA. 


were made concerning an earthquake which } | 
occurred at Enkomi. Evidence of an earthquake \ fr a — oe — : : - oa 
was previously observed by Dr. Schaeffer, who 
connected it with a calamity in the early four- 
teenth century mentioned by Abimilki of Tyre. 
Further evidence was recorded in our excavations, 
but the picture of the earthquake from the 
stratigraphical point of view is still to be com- 
pleted. In the current campaign, as already 
mentioned, the lower of the two floors so far 
uncovered in the sanctuary has yielded new 
evidence of the ritual. Two impressive piles 
of wheel-made clay bowls were laid bare on this \ 
floor (Fig. 2) and, on one of the piles, an alabaster \ 
vase with its lid. These bowls belong to a type 
which is a late survival of the well-known Cypriot 
base-ring bowl. It is clear that these ‘bowls 
were offered as votive gifts and were used for 
libations. In fact, in uncovering this floor of 
the sanctuary, a stone trough was found, turned 
upside down (seen in Fig. 2), which may also have 
been used in the ritual. It should be stressed 
that the position occupied by the statue when 
these offerings were made is not yet known, and 
their association with the cult of the god with 
the horned headdress is therefore somewhat 
uncertain. It may, however, be assumed, in 
the absence of any contrary evidence, that they \ 
were offered to the same god whose bronze 


image we found where it was last revered, about 
[Continued below, 
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FIG. 5. A FRONTAL VIEW OF THE STATUE. 
THE FEATURES AND THE FAINTLY SMILING 
\ EXPRESSION SHOW MYCENAAN INFLUENCE. 
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ric. 6. THE HEAD OF THE STATUE SEEN 
PROFILE, SHOWING THE BULL'S HORNS, A SIGN 


























OF DIVINITY, AND THE CONICAL CAP. 
—— : ——EEE—E————— semen Gapqee a : 

' IG. 7. THE STATUE IN PROFILE: A VIEW WHICH RECALLS THE PHRASE IN 

Contvmued | THE TELL-EL-AMARNA LETTERS—‘ THE HAND OF NERGAL IS ON THE LAND.” 
1100 B.C., in the corner of the same room at 4 Photographs copyright Department of Antiquities, Cyprus. 

higher level.’ This brief account gives only a naar meme : ——— - 





en —_ ~ general idea of the discoveries made in the area 
FIG. 4. CLAIMED AS THE OLDEST REPRESENTATION [| examined by me on behalf of the Department of Antiquities for the Joint Expedition. As already emphasised, work is 
OF --THE GOD APOLLO: THE BRONZE STATUE still in its early stages, but if is hoped at the end of the present season's digging to prepare a more detailed 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN CYPRUS—A BACK VIEW. report on these excavations and a definitive account of the statue. These will appear in the forthcoming first volume of 
the Joint Expedition's publication on its excavations at Enkomi. 
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THE SUICIDE RATS OF NORWAY. 


puffing its way down the Trondhjem Fjord, when 
the captain noticed that the water was turning a strange 
brown colour. Suddenly he realised that what the boat 
was passing through wasn't seaweed or kelp, but drowned 
rats !—millions of rats covering the water for miles ! 

All on board could see at once that this was no 
wdinary spectacle and no ordinary rat. In fact, the 
whole thing seemed fantastic and‘ unbelievable to 
the seamen, But to the inhabitants of 
Norway’s lowlands, the scene was all too 
believable and familiar. They knew from 
bitter experience that this rat was the 
lemming, and that committing mass 
suicide is a speciality it has been practising 
for centuries, 

Norway may not always be happy about 
her thick-set, reddish-brown lemmings, but 
she certainly is famous for them. Two 
English poets laureate have been duly 
inspired by the drama of their march to 
the sea and certain dexth. So was Robert 
Browning, who based his celebrated Pied 
Piper of Hamelin on ancient legends of 
these rodents. Now, in the light of what 
we know about them, it should be perfectly 
clear that the Pied Piper wasn’t a miracle- 
worker, but just a smart character making 
use of a sure thing. 

Ordinarily, the mouse-like lemming is 
a quiet, timid fellow, whose best-known 
home is on the exposed and barren heights 
of Norway's great mountains. He stays 
hidden by day and comes out only in the 
cold night air to feed on grass roots, shoots 
of dwarf birch, reindeer lichen and mosses. 
The drawback in this happy scheme of 
things is that the lemmings have large families, so every 
few years, when a hugely swollen population makes 
food-finding impossible over a large area, hordes of 
lemmings from many regions desert their home territory, 
pour out of the mountains, and swarm down over the 
fields, gardens and meadows, destroying every speck of 
vegetable matter in their path. One observer once 
counted eighty lemmings foraging in a grass and clover 
plot not larger than the floor of a small-sized room, 


Baye afternoon in 18638, a Norwegian steamer was 
I 





LP MMINGS HAVE LARGE FAMILIES, $0 EVERY FEW YEARS, WHEN A HUGELY SWOLLEN POPULATION 

MAKES FOOO-FINDING IMPOSSIBLE OVER A LARGE AREA, HORDES OF LEMMINGS DESERT THEIR the lowlands their 
, Ss, 

Photograph by A. Pedersen. 


HOME TERRITORY A SEST OF LEMMINGS, 


Norwegian peasants no longer believe, as their ancestors 
once did, that these rats fall down from the clouds in 
spouts of rain, but they know from bitter experience 
that when a dreaded “ lemming year" arrives in the 
lowlands, it means disaster, devastation and pestilence 

There 's hardly a region on the Norwegian mainland 
that has not been visited by these lemming 


‘ ORDINARILY, THE MOUSE-LIKE LEMMING IS A QUIET, TIMID FELLOW ~ 
ANIMALS WHOSE FANTASTIC MIGRATIONS HAVE INSPIRED POETS AND PUZZLED SCIENTISTS. 


By ELEANOR LINKS ERRETT. 


resembles a crazy circus parade in a movie cartoon 
than anything in reality. All Nature goes berserk. 
Travelling often at night, moving sheets of crawling 
creatures advance slowly and steadily, and always in 
the same direction, following the contours of the valleys 
and literally eating their way to the sea They are 
followed and harassed by an army of predatory beasts 





ILLUSTRATES ITS COMPARATIVE SIZE.) 
Photograph by Edward K. Barth. 


and birds, self-invited to this greatest of Nature’s free 
barbecues. Almost all the animals of the lowlands are 
their enemies, and many predators visit Norway chiefly 
or only in lemming years. Arctic foxes, snowy owls, 
stoats or ermine, weasels and hawks stuff themselves 
like gluttons on the endless food supply. The Arctic 
skuas, northern birds, leave their home on the sea 
coast to nest farther south, where the lemmings 
abound. Even domestic animals like cattle, goats 
and reindeer, ordi- 
narily vegetarians, 
join greedily in the 
picnic, stamping the 
rodents to the ground 
with their feet, and 
often eating their 
bodies. Dogs and 
cats have a field-day 
too, and even large 
fish like trout and 
pike will catch and 
eat the rats as they 
try to swim the fjords 
and rivers in their 
path. A cod caught 
at sea off Nordland 
had sixteen lemmings 
in its stomach. 

In the throes of 
this strange experi- 
ence, the lemmings’ 
habits and very 
nature change. By 


timid disposition 

vanishes; they become bold and pugnacious, and 
lose their fear of man or beast. No longer do they 
hide from their enemies, but churlishly fight their 
attackers, and even each other, often to the death. 
They swarm over busy towns in broad daylight, 
entering houses and buildings. One year they were 


A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING ONE OF THE 
(THE HUMAN HAND 


seen running up the stairs of Oslo University 
Driven by an obsessive urge, they cross glaciers, ford 
streams, and throw themselves down from mountain 
ledges and railway arches. 

The death toll is, of course, enormous. Although 
lemmings are rather large as mouse-like rodents go, 
they die easily from injury or shock, and the wash 
of a boat is enough to drown them at sea. Disease 
is also sure to strike them some time on their journey 
Thousands die of “ lemming fever,” a 
type of tularemia, which they transmit to 
people through water polluted when their 
dead bodies pile up in streets, sewers 
and wells. Despite all this, they reproduce 
at such an astounding rate, especially 
during migrations, their numbers actually 
increase as they go on their way. 

Not all the lemmings emigrate, some 
few remain behind on the mountain 
plateau, and they form the nucleus of 
future generations. Those multitudes 
that do make the march and manage 
to survive take one to two years to 
reach the sea, which is inevitably the 
result of such a journey in land so 
surrounded by water as Scandinavia. 
People used to think that lemmings 
travelled only westward, and _ were 
responding to an instinctive urge to 
return to their ancestral home in the 
sunken continent of Atlantis, but 
authorities point out that they also 
surge eastward to the Baltic, and 
northward to the Arctic. Or they may 
reach either the Atlantic or the Gulf 
of Bothnia, depending on whether the 
migration started on the west or east side 
of the central elevated plateau. Since they have 
crossed smaller lakes and rivers successfully on 
their journey, the lemmings have no way of knowing 
that the ocean they have come to is not just another 
river. So in they plunge and swim outwards in the 
waves until eventually they drown. Those few that 
remain behind on the shore die too, since the habitat 
is not suitable for them. 

Many obscure aspects of this weird phenomena 





the time they reach NOT ALL THE LEMMINGS EMIGRATE, SOME FEW REMAIN BEHIND ON THE MOUNTAIN PLATEAL 
AND THEY FORM THE NUCLEUS OF FUTURE GENERATIONS " 


A LEMMING IN ITS NATURAL HARITAT 


Photograph by Edward K. Barth. 


still remain, but two things are certain: none of «the 
emigrants or their families ever return to their moun- 
tain home again—and after a year or two, usually 
much sooner, all of them are dead. Tempting as it is 
to think of the lemming as a tragic, world-weary 
refugee bent on ending it all, we know that conscious 

self-destruction is certainly not his aim. 











hordes at one time or another. Invasions 
have occurred at intervals of from three to 
twenty or more years down through the 
centuries —the last full-fledged migration 
taking place in. 1938. Somewhere in Norway 
there has practically always been a migration 
every third or fourth year. Relatives of the 
lemming which lve in the Swedish and 
Russian Lapland, Finland and Arctic North 
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His sole motive is to escape starvation, 
but one misfortune leads him to another, 
and the end-result is disaster. Prolific 
breeding and the resulting increase in 
population make it impossible for all the 
lemmings to find sufficient food in their 
mountain home. The surplus lemmings 
have to go somewhere for food, and the 
only somewhere they can go is down 
the mountain and into the lowlands. It 





\merica also migrate occasionally, but their | 
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OUT IN THE SUNSHINE FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THE LONDON 200 A GUIANA WILD 
BUSH DOG WHICH RECENTLY ARRIVED FROM SOUTH AMERICA, 


ONE OF THE ZOO'S LATEST AND RAREST ACQUISITIONS THE GUIANA WILD BUSH 


AN ANIMAL WHICH IS IN DANGER OF BECOMING EXTINCT 


AN ANIMAL WHICH LOOKS DOCILE BUT IS HARD TO CATCH AND HANDLE: THE WILD 


BUSH DOG IN THE ARMS OF ITS KEEPER. 


NUMBER of rare animals and birds from South America recently arrived in this 
country from Georgetown, British Guiana, in the care of Mr. H. Gregory Smith, 
A Guiana wild bush dog, believed to be the only one 
valuable item of the collection, is now at the 


Commissioner for the Interior. 
in captivity and regarded as the most 
London Zoo. The bush dog is an animal which is in danger of becoming extinct 

the Zoo’s last one died in 1934. The present specimen is about 18 ins. in length 

and is a strong animal with a powerful neck. It employs an unusual method of 


defence when approached or attacked, for it turns round and shoots out with its 
back legs like a kicking horse. It is difficult to catch and handle, and its move- BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY ONE IN CAPTIVITY: THE WILD BUSH DOG, AN ANIMAL WITH 
GOOD TEETH AND LONG SHARP CLAWS. 


ments resemble those of a rat. 
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gy has no more dramatic hills than the 
4 Malverns They loom suddenly from the 
embroidered Midland plain, a magnificent back-drop 
to the little town clustered about its Priory on the 
lower slopes. By day, upon those windy heights, 
you can see the counties spread, a figured tapestry, 
beneath the Worcestershire Beacon. But I find the 
hills—as they should be—especially theatrical when 
their swelling crests are barely visible against a night 
sky, and below, in Festival time, floodlights shine in 





‘A DISCUSSION-PIECE, FORMLESS, VOLUBLB AND GAY, THAT WILL ATTRACT COLLECTORS " 
A SCENE FROM SHAW’'S LATEST PLAY, AT THE MALVERN FESTIVAL, SHOWING (L. TO R,) DENIS CANNAN, DERMOT WALSH, 
FRANCES DAY, JOHN LONGDEN, PETER BARTLETT, JASMINE DEE, SYLVIA COLERIDGE AND PEGGY BURT IN A BELGRAVE 

SQUARE DRAWING-ROOM THAT LOOKS LIKE 
Mr. Trewin has been to Malvern for the first Festival held there since 1939, and he describes Bernard Shaw's 
latest play as “the happiest experience in a Festival that is less exciting than it ought to be.” He says 
that, “considered as a play by a dramatist of more than ninety years, it is a surprising work,”’ although 

“it is often a maddening piece, in its facetiousness and its lack of cohesion.” 


Malvern and pluck the tower of the Priory from the dark. 

It is ten years since we have seen Malvern in 
Festival humour. That last August season brought 
to us Shaw's “ In Good King Charles’s Golden Days,” 
the Restoration restored in a strangely mellow dis- 
cussion-play that seemed to come from the golden 
October days of Good King Bernard. And now, 
after a decade cut by war (and peace) from Malvern’s 
record, Shaw, aged ninety-three, still heads the 
Festival, and with a new comedy, “ Buoyant 
Billions."” Buoyant is right ; Shaw has always 
soared. For years he has looked down on the 
general run of modern drama as the Malverns 
look at the plain, His latest “ comedy of no 
manners,’’ minor and formless though it is, 
and never likely in the theatre to be more 
than a Shavian collector's item, manages to be 
the happiest experience in a Festival that is 
less exciting than it ought to be. 

Outside the theatre all is superbly right. 
But something is wrong with the Festival 
itself, at present as formless as ‘‘ Buoyant 
Billions.” It was reasonable to dedicate the 
season to Shaw, and to present him in three 
decades by adding to the new play revivals 
of “The Apple Cart” and “Good King 
Charles "’ from the Festivals of 1929 and 1939. 
But how was the rest of the programme built ? 
Of its three non-Shavian pieces only Gordon 
Daviot’s Old Testament chronicle, ‘‘ The Stars 
Bow Down," seems to me to have thé right 
gleam of quality, and here, too, much of the 
acting is pallid. Indeed, performances through- 
out are rarely more than average. Although 
six productions in six days must be a 
strain, we do expect at Malvern something 
better in playing and direction than the 


The World of the Theatte. 


A LONG- AWAITED AMERICAN SUCCESS WHICH 
I MUST REPORT IN FAIRNESS THAT PEOPLE 
OF A SALESMAN,” SHOWING (L 
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GOOD KING BERNARD. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


The mere fable is in the frenzied line of succession 
to “‘ Too True To Be Good ”’ and “ The Simpleton.” 
And Shaw, who was never a master-planner, has here 
made no attempt to plan. In the first scene a young 
man named Junius Smith, who is the seventh son of a 
seventh son, explains to his father that he proposes 
to be a world betterer, a “ political reconstructionist.” 
This dialogue takes more than twenty minutes ; nobody 
else appears, and we 
do not see the father 
again. In the second 
act, set for no special 
reason in Panama, 
Junius meets Clem- 
entina Alexandra 
Buoyant (Babzy), 
who has the vigorous 
personality of 
Frances Day, and 
who, as a kind of 
jungle Orpheus, 
charms the 
local alligators 
and snakes 
by the notes 
of her soprano 
saxophone. In 
the third and 
fourth acts, 
staged in a 
Belgrave 
Square draw- 
ing-room that 
looks, oddly, 
like a Chinese 
temple and has 
a priest in 
attendance, the Buoyant family—with a solicitor 
as chairman—discusses practically everything. 
In due course a gong sounds, and this, it 
appears, means both luncheon and the end of 
the play—for Shaw a very brief one, barely 
two hours in length. 

It is often a maddening piece, in its facetious- 
ness and its lack of cohesion. Yet there is some of 
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A PLAY IN WHICH “ THERE IS SOME OF SHAW’S WISDOM AND... 

MIRACULOUS KNACK OF KEEPING US FREE FROM BOREDOM ™ : 

SHOWING (L. TO R.) DENHOLM ELLIOTT, FRANCES DAY AND KENNETH MACKINTOSH 
IN THE SECOND ACT, WHICH IS “ SET FOR NO SPECIAL REASON IN PANAMA.” 


“ SEEMS TO BE NEEDLESSLY PORTENTOUS, THOUGH 

AROUND ME WERE SINCERELY MOVED”: “ DEATH 

TO R.) LINDA (KATHARINE ALEXANDER), BIFF (KEVIN MCCARTHY), 
HAPPY (FRANK MAXWELL) AND WILLY (PAUL MUI) IN A SCENE FROM THE SECOND ACT. 

Mr. Trewin describes Arthur Miller’s much-discussed play, “‘ Death of a Salesman ”’ (Phoenix), 

as “an over-coloured anecdote,"’ but he says that “ the evening rests upon Paul Muni ; here, 
certainly, is acting of sensibility and breadth for which the author should be grateful.” 
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Shaw's wisdom, and—though the evening is not more 
than mildly invigorating—all of his miraculous knack of 
keeping us free from boredom. There are many of 
his marks : his delight in cataloguing the great names 
of the past ; his fondness for extravagant christenings ; 
his voluble admonitions; his preference for verbal 
over physical action ; his insistence on overstatement 
and his loyalty to old friends : ‘‘ The Life Force has got 
me,’’ cries Junius in the last act. We cannot take too 
much of it seriously : this is Shaw kicking up his heels in 
the manner of Father William. Nobody need assail him 
with the question: ‘‘ And yet you incessantly stand 
on your head. Do you think at your age it is right ?”’ 
The production, directed by Esmé Percy, has some 
pleasing performances : those, in particular, by Frances 
Day, who has great vitality though she is not much 
good with a hammer; Denholm Elliott as the World 
Betterer ; and John Longden as the baronet solicitor, Sir 
Ferdinand Flopper, who observes at one point, ‘‘ lama 
bachelor, not a libertine,’’ and whose last despairing 
“What a house this is!”’ must be the general cry. 

We may put this near the bottom of the Shavian 
roll; but I would see it again before the funereal period 





ALL OF HIS 
BUOYANT BILLIONS,” 


piece of ‘‘ The Tressinghams,’’ which is the 
sort of play Pinero would have written really 
well, and the gloom of ‘‘ Max,”’ which invites 
us to believe, in effect, that an Englishman who 
had killed a German soldier would travel after 
the war to the dead man’s home to make sure 
that he had killed neither a Goethe nor a 
Wagner. Very probably Denis Cannan will 
write a good play later; ‘‘ Max,’’ for all its 
earnestness, is dark and confused. I like ‘‘ The 
Stars Bow Down”’; as all who saw “ The 
Little Dry Thorn ” must know, Gordon Daviot 
can summon the Biblical scene with tact 
feeling. Surely, though, there must be 
more in her Yusef than Dermot Walsh— 
agreeable actor though he is—permits us 
to see. This is largely a routine pro- 
duction of a chronicle that deserves a better 
fate. In sum, the Malvern of 1949 is 
Shaw’s Festival; once more we have to 
salute the buoyant sage. 
London has had relatively little. I found 
** Buoyant Billions’ under Malvern a more 
telling theatrical occasion than “ Death of a 
Salesman "’ in the Charing Cross Road. In this 
long-awaited American success (Phoenix), Paul 
Muni appears as the little man who lives in 
a world of illusion shattered by his absurdly- 





serviceable standards of a provincial tour. 
There will probably be better things in 1950. 

At all events, 1949 has offered “ Buoyant | 
farrago ; but it is not “ piffle,”” as Maurice 
Colbourne calls it curtly in the last edition 
of his book on Shaw. Even if it has no 
special message-—unless this is a Chinese 
Priest's remark, ‘ The future is with the 
learners ''~-there is any amount of free-for- 
all verbal knockabout, and the whole piece 
has in performance a quite unexpected 
springiness and buoyancy. Shaw's smallest 
talk can be mildly exhilarating. He says 
the same things as of old, and often he is 
unconscious that events have overtaken 
him. Yet, considered as a play by a 
dramatist of more than ninety years, it is 





sons 96 > ws ‘BUOYANT BILLIONS '"’ (Malvern Festival).—Betnard Shaw, now 
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Billions.” It would be easy to dismiss this | dominates the revived Festival with a discussion-piece, formless, volub 
will attract collectors. . 

es STARS BOW DOWN "’ (Malvern).—Gordon Daviot has brought Joseph and his 
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pen he ng 2 i See ee 4 with its curious here-and-there, now-and- 
“THE TRESSINGHAMS "' (Malvern).—A ponderous Victorian-style domestic drama (by 
Lewis Wood) which ends in a young man’s discovery that he is engaged to his half-sister. this expenditure of ingenuity by the 
**MAX "’ (Malvern).—Denis Cannan, whose promise is obvious, will write better plays 

than this well-intentioned but implausible melodrama of life in “ a defeated country.” 
“DEATH OF A SALESMAN "’ (Pheenix).—Arthur Miller's best-selling American drama 
is an over-coloured anecdote, but Paul Muni’s acting of the doomed little man of the title 
has undeniable quality. 
** ROUNDABOUT "’ (Saville).—A mediocre musical play, with some good dancing by 
Marilyn Hightower. Pat Kirkwood and Bobby Howes fill out feeble parts. 
“ THE RETURN OF PETER GRIMM "' (Aldwych). 
a play by David Belasco—celebrated on the American stage, but now dangerously dated. 
“THE SCHOOLMISTRESS "' (Arts).—One of the major farces. Cream-of-Pinero and 
beautifully acted in the Arts revival. 

“ FAUST" (Open Air Theatre).—Goethe in Regent’s Park. 
Mephistopheles by Antony Eustrel. 
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ed ninety-three, 
and gay, that 


Harry Green in a sentimental! journey — 


Ably done, with a good 


idolised son, It all seems to be needlessly 
portentous, though I must report in fairness 
that the people around me were sincerely 
moved and that the last death-march of a 
marionette brought tears. Arthur Miller has 
handied cunningly his play's odd construction, 


then interweaving of scenes; but, for all 


dramatist, his producer (Elia Kazan), 
and his scenic designer (Jo Mielziner), 
I could not feel that the piece had any- 
thing very exciting to say or that the 
characters were realised with imagination. 
At the Phoenix the evening rests upon 
Paul Muni; here, certainly, is acting of 
sensibility and breadth for which the author 
should be grateful. We could have done 
with a Muni at Malvern. 
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A POSSIBLE NEWCOMER TO BRITISH WOODLANDS: 
_ THE DAWN REDWOOD AS A SOURCE OF SOFT: WwoOoD SUPPLIES. 
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THE MACKENZIE RIVER, 


THE ANCIENT LINEAGE OF THE METASEQUOIA: 
ATANEKERDLUK, GREENLAND (EOCENE) ; 
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A FOURTEEN-MONTH-OLD SPECIMEN OF M&TA&SE- 
IN HEIGHT, GROWN AT BRAMLEY, IN SURREY. 


THE RAREST TREE IN THE WORLD: 
GUOLA GLYPTOSTROBOIDES, 2 FT. 6 INS. 
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HE discovery of the Dawn Redwood (Metasequoia glyptostroboides), a deciduous 
conifer which was supposed to have been extinct for some 60,000,000 years, in 
north-eastern Szechuan, China, in 1945, was described in The /llustrated London News 
of May 22 last year. Recently the Timber Development Association staged an exhibit 
of the Dawn Redwood at the National Gardens Exhibition at Olympia, which included 
a fourteen-month-old tree, 2 ft. 6 ins. in height, grown at Bramley, in Surrey, and believed 
to be the largest in this country. Although steps have been taken in China to preserve 
the few remaining mature trees, the disturbed conditions in that country make their survival 


problematical, and it is fortunate that, through the enterprise of the Arnold Arboretum 
[Continued on right. 


A POLLEN GRAIN OF M. GLY PTOSTRO- 
popes (LONGITUDINAL SECTION). 


A FOSSIL GRAIN OF POLLEN (LONG 
TUDINAL SECTION). } 


(EOCENE) ; 
[Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum (Natural _History).] 
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SPITZBERGEN (EOCENE). 
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TREE CAN BE ACCLIMATISED: A TRANSVERSE 
SECTION OF THE WOOD OF METASEQUOIA 
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Continued.|} at Harvard University, 600 packets of 
seed have by now been distributed all over the world. 
It seems assured, therefore, that somewhere a 
suitable habitat will be found where the species can 
be preserved for posterity. The wood of the Dawn 
Redwood is akin to that of the Sequoias, which 
grow well in this country, and the rate of growth 
of the tree illustrated on this page (a Scotch pine 
of similar height would be four or five years of 
age) indicates that it should continue growing at 
the rate of 2 ft. to 3 ft. per annum. Successful 
acclimatisation and its rapid growth would make the 
Dawn Redwood a useful contributor to home-grown 
soft-wood supplies ; in addition, its attractive appear 
ance would add to the amenities of the countryside. 
The genus Metasequoia was at one time widely 
distributed, as the fossil foliage of about 75,000,000- 
45,000,000 years ago indicates. Fossil grains of 
pollen have been found in Tertiary coal measures 
from Mull, Scotland, and were unidentified until 
compared with pollen gtains of the Dawn Redwood. 
Photographs A and C show the transverse and 
longitudinal sections of these fossil grains compared 
with B and D of the Metasequoia. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

HIS week is like a section of an international fair, only with each exhibit set off by 

a foreign context. Our own display being the most elaborate—and after all our 
own—lI shall take that first. “In Julian's Way "’ (Collins ; 10s. 6d.), John Brophy once 
again appears as the sturdy Englishman, the unrepentant player for his side : an unusual, 
nowadays, and heartwarming réle. His present scene is the Holy Land, in the year 1946. 
And he has no apologies. The main theme is unpolitical, but where the Mandate and the 
quota do raise their heads, he utterly declines to blush for them. The British troops, he 
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THAT PIED AND PAINTED CHAIN. 


NOTHER four days and September opens: September, the month of change, the 

harvest month in Charlemagne’s calendar, while to the Anglo-Saxons it was 
Gerstmonath, the barley month. All of which is by way of introducing “ The Floral 
Year,’’ by L. J. F. Brimble (Macmillan ; 30s.), a book so comprehensiv®, informative and 
attractive that few will fail to find something to interest them, even though its main 
purpose—which is to impart knowledge concerning the flora of our countryside as displayed 
in the pageant of the months—may have no direct appeal. For example, they will 
discover that there is a certain amount of evidence supporting the view that it is unhealthy 


says firmly, had a right to be there. They were not oppressive, and were hated only by 
a few; in thousands of Jewish homes, a British soldier 
became almost part of the family. He was a link with 
Europe, after all ; he was a nice change. 

So it is with Julian Barr, a newcomer from Irak. In 
Haifa he is well received, he makes friends, and falls in 
love. But Margit, the adopted daughter of a very kind 
Hungarian Jew, is not all sweetness and affection ; she 
is a thorny flower, with sharp opinions of her own, 
and an obscure touchiness. Though they are lovers, he 
has yet to become acquainted with her—and with the 
land of Palestine, and with his own mind. 

These explorations are the theme. There is a great 
deal of sightseeing, a great deal of religious musing and 
honest doubt. For Julian does not inspect the Holy 
Places with a tourist's eye. He wants to believe—yet, 
as an honest thinker and historian-to-be, he wants fact. 
And facts are not to be had ; all is uncertainty and legend. 
Must he, then, discard the remnant of his old faith, and 
think of Jesus simply as a very good man? Margit 
would be pleased ; she is a crisp and rather challenging 
agnostic. But the Church of England also has much to 
say. It speaks with many voices. To old Miss Blake, 
it is a Victorian assumption and a mark of breeding. To 
the “ good soldier,’ Captain Sanfield, it is a late and 
primitive conviction and a dedication to righteousness. 
And to Sir John, the hard-up, diffident, mysterious, well- 
dressed saint—what is it to Sir John? He rarely speaks 
out; and that is very English, like the mild, adaptable 
Church itself. But when he does speak, it settles every- 
thing. Even for Margit, the agnostic—who is at the 
same time an Anglophile, and his devout admirer. 

I have left out most of the plot, which includes kid- 
napping, and Zionist conspirators, and a “ crazy pierrot " 
in British uniform. It has excitement, yet it does not 
really build up; indeed, the whole effect, though unpre- 
tentious, is too diffused. Sir John, though harmless, is 
the least imposing of sages, and his doctrine postulates 
a spiritual need as mild as the remedy. Then, the sight- 
seeing is decidedly overdone. .. . Not a great success ; 
but interesting and appealing. 

“Chinatown Family,"’ by Lin Yutang (Heinemann ; 
9s. 6d.), is just what the title promises, and what the 
writer can always give. Once more he is interpreting 
his own people : this time in a smallish way, and in the 
heart of New York. The Fongs have been divided for 
years and years. Tom Fong came over in the gold rush, 
and remained as a laundryman—which is the lowest job, 
the work no one else will do. And so the Chinese have 
assumed it, and, like water, gently made their way every- 
where. But it is a long, interminable way of saving for 
a reunion. After ten years in his basement shop, working 
half the night and patiently looking forward, he has still 
far to go. But then his second son comes to the rescue. 
Frederick A. T. Fong has cast off the old ideas ; he is an 
insurance agent, and American to the point of folly—but 
he has a good heart. So Tom at last can send for his wife, 
and for the younger children, who don’t remember him. 

To little Tom and Eva, New York is wonderful; to 
Mother Fong it is alarming. She would rather have 
stayed in China; but being here, she settles down to 
maintain old custom, and adapt herself, within the limits of 
common sense. She is the heart of the family, and what 
they do, with her approval, always ends well. When, like 
Frederick and his bride, they shock her principles and good 
taste, when they go all American, disaster is sure to follow. 

But there are no great disasters. This is a com- 
fortable story ; if the persons were not Chinese, it would 
be rather thin. But the Chinese detail, the delightful 
exposition, the grace and humour, keep it charmingly 
alive without much help from the plot. 

“The Two Eagles,’’ by Béla Illés (Wingate ; 8s. 6d.), 
plumps us down in wildest Albania, in a simple yet chaotic 
world of pure violence limited by superstition. If you 
kill a priest, your nanny-goats bear dead kids. Otherwise 
there could be no objection—but that is final. So when 
Father John exasperated the Prelotzis, he was not killed : 
they merely carried him off, and yoked him to a plough. 

At first we see them among themselves, intent on 
village war and banditry. Then there is a change in 
the point of view. We are with a group of Austro- 
Hungarian soldiers who, for one reason or another, have 
been set down as unreliable, and therefore posted to 
Albania. It is 1918. The situation is a welter, and the 
natives are fighting everyone, with arms supplied by 


both sides: their final purpose being to wipe out all 
foreigners. It is well supported by disease and the High 
Command ; indeed, at this point the Albanians are only 


background to a piercing satire on militarism, But in 
the last phase they emerge again, indoctrinated with the 
class war, and sparing non-commissioned enemies in the 
name of mutiny. It seems that they were not really 
prone to violence; they were simply downtrodden, and 
Moscow will set them free. This view is hard to 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 

¢ “wae can be played in a number of peculiar ways. 

There is, for instance, “blindfold chess.” Two 
sufficiently rabid enthusiasts will never be deterred from 
playing a game, simply because there does not happen to 
be a set and board about. They will imagine the position 
in their heads, each speaking his move in turn; many 
players who would not consider themselves even second-class 
amateurs can complete a whole game like this with ease. 

In “living chess" the chessmen are human beings, 
suitably bedecked, and the board, a monster affair, marked 
out in the open—and a fine spectacle this can be. 

Then there is postal chess, which is leaping into world- 
wide popularity. Each player posts off his move in turn. 
Between opponents in the same country, a game usually 
lasts five or six months. Many players are prone to follow 
the “ book” rather slavishly in the early stages, but the 
play can be absolutely enthralling. There are about 3000 
players in Great Britain affiliated officially to the various 
“* Correspondence Chess "’ associations. 

Chess has been played by telephone, though infre- 
quently. Two clubs book a telephone line from the G.P.O. 
for an evening and play a match on eight to twelve boards, 
telephoning each move as it is made. There is a saving 
of expense for distant matches, but a loss in conviviality. 

A few months ago, two players in Margate played 
opponents in Copenhagen by short-wave radio. A Margate 
radio amateur had “ hooked-up” with a colleague in 
Copenhagen, and they enquired at their respective local 
chess clubs whether anybody would like an informal match. 
The two resulting games are given below. They are, of 
course, just interesting club chess; I can picture many 
readers rubbing their hands and saying: “ At last! This 
is the sort of stuff I play!" But the circumstances do 
make them interesting. 

Mr. Gadsden is probably the oldest, and Mr. Barron 
probably the youngest, member of the Margate club. 

Note that if Brgndum-Nielsen had played 13 Q x Kt ?, 
the reply 13. ...B-B4 would have had murderous effect 
(14. P-Qq4 ? Kt xB etc.). 

PETROFF DEFENCE. 


White Black 
BRONDUM-NIELSEN, GADSDEN. 
(Copenhagen.) (Margate.) 

1. P-K4 P-K4 9. B-K3 K-R2 
2. Kt-KB3 Kt-KB3 10. P-KB4 Kt-QOKt3 
3. Kt-QB3 + B-Kts 11. Kt-B3 Kt-Kts 
4. B-B4 P-Q3 12. Q-K2 Kt(Kts) x B 
5. P-Q3 Castles 13. PxP KtxR 
6. B-Kts QKt-Q2 14. RxKt KtxB 
7. Castles P-QB3 15. Px Kt PxP 
8. Kt-KR4 P-KR3 16. KtxP Q-O5ch 

White resigns 

ENGLISH OPENING. 

White Black 
BARRON. HASSELBALCH. 
(Margate.) (Copenhagen.) 

1. P-QB4 P-QB4 13. Castles Q-B2 
2. Kt-KB3 P-Q3 14. QKtxP Q-B3 
3. P-QKt3  P-QKt3 15. B-KB3 QKt-Q2 
4. B-Kt2 P-K4 16. KtxKtch KtxKt 
5. Kt-B3 B-Kt2 17. P-K4 B-K3 
6. P-K3 Kt-KB3 18. Bx Kt PxB 
7. B-K2 B-K2 19. Q-B3 

8. P-Q4 P-Ks 20. P-Ks QR-Q: 
9. Kt-Q2 P-Q4 a1. PxP . 

10. QP xP KtP xP 22. Q-K3 B-B4 
11. BPxP BxP 23. Q-R6 Resigns 
12. Q-B2 Castles 


The authorities cracked down soon after with the 
announcement that the whole affair was illegal—no surprise 
to me, for I once tried to arrange a similar match between 
Detroit and Birmingham, and learned how things stand. 
Apparently amateur radio experimenters must exchange 
only trivialities with each other; if anybody wants to 
send a definite message, such as a chess move, he must 
pay Cable and Wireless for it. A match such as this might 
well have cost £100. 

In the U.S.A. no such regulations exist, and a world’s 
record for long-distance was set up when players in Holly- 
wood and Honolulu, approximately 2100 miles apart, came 
to grips over the ether about fifteen years ago. 
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to live near plane trees, those trees so familiar in the 
London streets. ‘“‘ The spicules from the fruits are in 
due course shed and then they may swarm in the air 
surrounding the tree. If many of these spicules are 
inhaled over a long period of time they may cause bronchial 
catarrh or other throat infections and even pneumonia.” 
Fortunately the wind is usually sufficiently strong to 
ensure that the spicules do not swarm in one place too 
long. It took a World War to bring home to us the value 
of rose-hip syrup, yet in Neolithic Britain, 2000 B.c., 
the protective quality of the hips with their high Vitamin C 
content (two and a half times as much as black currants 
and eight times as much as oranges) was recognised. 
Mr. Brimble opens with that delightful poem of Sylvia 
Lynd, the first verse of which runs : 


I long to see the flowers again, 

The flowers whose names I scarce remember, 
Stretching their pied and painted chain 
From February to November. 


It may well be this verse gave him the idea for his book. 
Be that as it may, few having browsed therein—and it 
is essentially a browsing book—but will remember both 
names and many floral facts and fancies. 

Richard Morse adopts the “ family ’’ method in his 
book, “Introduction to Wild Flowers’’ (A. and C. 
Black; 12s. 6d.), beginning with the buttercups and 
ending with arums and water plantains. Furthermore, 
he divides his work into two parts. Having described the 
various members of the various families, he gives lists 
and tables indicating the distribution of our wild flowers 
and where to find them, a calendar in which the plants 
are grouped according to the months in which they 
normally come into flower, colour-groups, and English 
and a Latin index, and an unusually full bibliography 
ranging from volumes in non-technical language and 
intended chiefly for beginners, to those dealing with 
plant ecology, physiology, biology and so forth. 

The latest addition to the New Naturalist Series is 
“The Sea Shore,’’ by C. M. Yonge (Collins; 21s.). It is 
full worthy of its forerunners, and the colour-plates of 
D. P. Wilson are magnificent. Not that the story Pro- 
fessor Yonge sets out to tell is of easy approach. A 
photograph of creatures looking somewhat like appur- 
tenances to an Eastern temple may attract, but such a 
caption as “ Scyphistomata in process of strobilating 
with formation of ephyr#"’ is equally likely to repel. 
It would, however, be a great pity if any interested in 
the strange and exceedingly varied life of our shores 
were dissuaded by such, for Professor Yonge is a guide 
who can, and does, make the abstruse simple. What 
could be more explicit than his description of sponges 
as “animated sieves drawing in water through many 
minute openings and, after straining off the food particles, 
discharging it through occasional larger apertures called 
oscula, which can usually be seen with the naked eye " ? 
As showing how quickly the common mussel can establish 
itself, he says that when the Walcheren breaches were 
closed and the water pumped out about a year after their 
broaching, the surface of the roads and the sides of houses 
and fences were found covered with mussels, which even 
hung like fruit from the branches of trees. 

A comprehensive work that will appeal to all who 
seek general knowledge and delight in the English country- 
side is “The Nature Lover's Companion '’ (Odhams ; 
ros. 6d.). Lavishly illustrated, it covers the full range 
of our flora and fauna, not forgetting the insects, tells 
of the farmer and his work, of climate and soil, of pond 
life and where to seek the signs which betray the comings 
and goings of the wild creatures. Young and old alike 
will doubtless take a keener interest henceforth in, say, 
dragon-flies, after having been advised to look carefully 
at the way they hold their six legs curved round in front 
of them, because they so arrange them to make, as it were, 
a basket in which to put the midges and flies they catch. 

In these days of crippling taxation and the high cost 
of living it seems almost the work of a cynic to bring 
out a book entitled “ Everybody's Polo '’ (Robert Hale ; 
18s.). Yet Captain James J. Pearce not only does so, but 
states his conviction that the game could become as 
popular as football and accessible to the man without 
a big purse. It is largely a question of not allowing any 
pony to be over 15 hands. As for the player, he must 
be a good horseman. 

Yachting, too, is popularly regarded as a rich man’s 
pastime. That it is not invariably so is manifest to 
any attending the various regattas held round our coasts. 
K. Adlard Coles wrote “ Sailing and Cruising '’ (Bats- 
ford ; 12s. 6d.) more specifically for the small-boat owner 
and has much to say about dinghies, half-decked boats, 
and the smaller yachts. Not that he neglects cruising 
craft, for the book originally appeared in 1937, when 
prices were very different. In a preface to this revised 


edition he admits that a useful feature would undoubtedly be a guide to prices, but these 











reconcile with earlier pages. But the horrid ironies of the campaign are brilliantly done. 
“ Kiss To-morrow Goodbye,’’ by Horace McCoy (Arthur Barker; 8s. 6d.), is for a 
stronger stomach, The narrator has escaped from an American prison-farm., He shot 
his way out; he also murdered his accomplice and a prisoner he disliked. In town, 
his first concern is to plan a hold-up, with another murder. He has a jungle mistress, 
whom he kicks and chokes into subjection—and all the rest of it. This gangster is an 
educated man, and very vain of his intellect ; no one must believe that circumstances 
drove Aim to crime. But in fact they did; he has a buried memory, on strictly 
Freudian lines. And just when slaughter is paying so well, both memory and retribution 
catch up with him. Vigorous, effective—but a dubious form of art. K. Joun. 


| 
| 


| 


alter so much that it is impossible to provide reliable information. 

We were in the fog of the “phoney war" when there appeared an amusingly 
unorthodox, yet eminently sane, book on the making of a garden. The author called 
himself Humphrey John and, not without reason, entitled his book “ The Skeptical 
Gardener '' (Harrap; tos. 6d.). In the new edition he confesses his real name is 
Humphrey Denham: it is perhaps not such common knowledge that he is a Doctor of 
Science and attained the rank of Colonel in the Army. Not that any of this matters much, 
though when we have enjoyed a book it is sometimes satisfying to have a little background 
concerning the author. And this is a book productive of enjoyment.—W. R. CALVERT. 
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“TRICOLINE 


“ The equal to silk”’ 


As silky as a well-turned compliment. Y ° 
*Tricoline’ is back in something like S / i (} YT ts 
normal supplies —and so made to 
measure ‘“Tricoline’ shirts are again 
adding comfort and dignity to men 
who favour a modicum of self-indul- 
gence. If you wish to face the future 
with that easy 
nonchalance 
which ‘Trico- 
line’ imparts 
—step along 
to one of our 
branches. 


made to 






MeEASUTrE 
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Any doctor will tell you that before Chance Brothers perfected the inter- 





Ht 


changeable all-glass syringe it was the devil’s own job to get plungers and 

barrels to match. It was so bad that plungers and barrels had to be tied 

together in pairs when they were sterilized so that partners were not parted. 
But with this new syringe, any plunger will fit any barrel and give a non- 
leaking fit because Chance Brothers laugh at a tolerance of a few ten 
thousandths of an inch. And that’s how hypodermic syringes are now 
made of glass by Chance. 


y hance. 
” HORNE .. +» GLASS 


_ BROTHERS-LIMITED 
FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED GLASS-MAKERS SINCE 1824 











- . aes ” ial erm a . HEAD OFFICE: Smethwick 40, Birmingham. LONDON OFFICE: 28 St. James's Sq., $.W.1 
HORNE BROTHERS LIMITED, 415/417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 BRANCH WORKS : at Glasgow, St. Helens and Malvern 


Branches throughout London and Provinces 


. 
. 
. 
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AOA Stratocruisers 








The fable of the 
Sharp-sighted soothsayer 


\ A certain Sage was beset from morn to night by 
questioners. “‘ Where are we going?” they wailed, 
** What is in store for us ? We work, we eat, we sleep, 
we marry... What do the stars foretell?” Said . 
the Sage: “I am fifty times as old as you, but I *" 
still have an appetite for life . . . and for work and % 

sleep as well, if it wasn’t for the noise you make. % 

You have all the luck, if you only knew it.” 

Some people spend their whole lives between a regretful past and a 
nervous future. TI believe in present happiness through present effort, 
and try to calculate in measurable distances. They are a team 
of engineering industries whose special skills embrace 


products so various as steel tubes, electrical gear, aluminium 
alloys, bicycles, traffic signs and paint... part of our offer 


daily life at home and our credit in markets abroad, 














TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED @ 
THE ADELPHI, LONDON, WC2 


you 





all these advantages 


I Two-deck ease on AOA stratocruisers, world’s largest airliners — lounge down- 


stairs, main cabins upstairs — from London to New York. 
2 Special equipment and a specially trained crew thoroughly at home on this route. 
| 3 Frequent flights with direct connections on the same airline system with 77 cities 


in USA, Canada and Mexico. 


4 No extra fare. No charge for meals and drinks. No tips, no extras. 


See your local travel agent or American Overseas Airlines, 35 St James's Street 
London SWI! Telephone GROsvenor 3955 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES- AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AOA | specialists | in air travel to the U SA 
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The Tied House System 


Nearly twenty years ago, the Royal 
Commission on Licensing found that 
under a good and careful brewer the ‘ tied 
house’ system operated advantageously 
and produced excellent results. 

Under this system, the English inn 
has grown in usefulness and good repute 
as a centre of social life. The brewer has 
been able to avoid waste in production 
and distribution with much benefit to the 
customer, and to supply beer in fine con- 
dition. Mine host has remained as master 


in his own house, even if it be one which 
he could not afford to buy and for which 
he pays a low or merely nominal rent. 

The system has not restricted the 
customer’s choice of beer. Customers are 
generally able to choose between the ‘tied 
house’ of one brewer and another, and 
hence between their beers. There are 
more than 2,000 different beers now being 
brewed by the 500 or 600 brewing firms 
in the country, and each of them finds its 
way into some of our inns. 


Se: 7) 
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Styled by Swan and fashioned by fine craftsmen. 
Swan shoes are not too plentiful at present, but 
you will find limited supplies at the better shops 


and stores. 


For men's shoes by Crockett & JONES LTD., NORTHAMPTON, ask for ‘HFaLTH’ brand 


CVS-I$1t 





ONE FAMILY—ONE TRADITION 
88 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C 








Lhe sizpinall Cellers 


SEPPELTSFIELD 


THE building shown above is the original cellar constructed by 

Mr. J. E. Seppele after he took up land in South Australia, now known 
as Seppeltsfield, in 1851, and commenced wine making. Bringing to the 
new country all the arts and crafts of an ancient industry, in this building 
Mr. Seppelt had laid the foundation of what was to become the largest 


family-owned organisation in existence. Extra Dry Solero... . Imperial 
Reserve Para... . Chateau Tanunda Brandy... . products of the 
House of Seppele. 


THE HOUSE OF SEPPELT 


4. 
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Ross Binoculars—obtainable everywhere. 


STEPNITE x 7, the Standard 

Service Binocular. Made for 

the Yachtsman and best for 
night use. £37.0.0 





Distributors—BARNET ENSIGN ROSS LIMITED, LONDON, €.17 


BINOCULARS 


FOR YOUR PURPOSE 





ALL MAKES TO CHOOSE FROM. 


Our desire is to fit you up with the 
best glasses for your purpose—our ex- 
perts will advise on the spot or by post. 


Our 1949 Binoculer ithast ates and describes 


oll British makes and is and gives all data at oa 


Suppliers of Photographic Equipment glance in a comparison table. Send 3d. for post free copy 


WALLACE HEATON LTD. 


\ 127, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 marfeir 7522 ff 


By Appointmen: to H.M. the King 
























= ° UNIVERSAL 
An observatory for your Wrist | cacenvar 


WATCH 


As Illustrated 
£24.10.0 






YEN) SECOND 







MINUTE 
















send at once for illustrated particulars HOUR 

of the finest selection of high- 

grade Swiss timepieces in London. naneee 

WEEK 

Watches of 

SWITZERLAND = oe _| 
 chaasiaiail 

Write: G & M LANE & CO. LTD. (Depr 35) PHASE OF 

* 1S NEW BOND ST, WI * 108 PICCADILLY Wi (Park Lone Hotel) MOON | 
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Somebody has to be first! 


It is not surprising that “Black & White” grows 
in popularity. You have only to taste it to know 
why. If you ask what makes “Black & White” so 
much preferred the answer is—the secret is in 
the blending. 

Take whiskies from Scotland’s famous distilleries, 
blend them in the special “Black & White” way 
and you have Scotch that is a joy to drink, 
wholesome and refreshing. 


Dhe Secret the Blending 


is unr 


‘BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
a POD —-—-- a 








A DOUBLE 
BENEFIT 


FOR SMART 
APPEARANCE 
FOR HAIR 


in the 
to keep you he on top. F 
only gives the hair life and 
pure canuleified oils it contains 
scalp and prevent Dry Hair and 


BRYLCREEM 


YOUR HAIR 


revds $1 31 


3 
5 
ee 





County Perfumery Co. Led., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. 


~~ 
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Would you mind waiting 
a moment ? 


As the Managing Director must have noticed, there's 


many a waiting room that’s been waiting far too long 





for a little extra comfort. But the famous Pel Tubular 
Chairs are now back on the office market again. The chairs illustrated 
(RPS and SP10) will brightly and cheerfully resist many years of hard 
wear, while giving proper 
comfort to those who only 
sit and wait. Write to Pel 


for details of the range. 


PEL 


LOOKS 


WELL 


IN THE OFFICE 














SPIO 


fei) MADE BY PEL LTD - OLDBURY + BIRMINGHAM @ COMPANY 


There are two bottles of Lembar. One is twice as big as the other. The 
half-bottle of Invalid Lembar with glucose content comes from the 
chemist, the big bottle of Beverage Lembar comes (with luck) ftom the 

grocer or wine merchant. Pure Lemon juice and barley, palatably 
sweetened, never yet made anyone see double — though plenty of 
people like to visualise their Lembar in terms of a round half-dozen. 


RAYNER’S 
Lembar 


Invalid Lembar from Chemists only, 
Beverage Lembar from Grocers 
and Wine Merchants. 
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MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD - LONDON .- N18 





London Showrooms ; 15 Henrietta Place, W.1 





Tew rot 


INCENTIVE MEANS BETTER TYRES 


Wy //f// P, 
ar F 


Marked man jf 


or man of mark 4 

Only when this man’s trained eye and 
searching fingers have passed a tyre 
fit for the road, does he apply his 
own special mark. At the same 
time, he is marking himself. A 
Henley tyre returned for any 
reason can be traced back to 
the inspector who allowed 
it to go. Inspectors need 
knowledge and_ skill, 
but most important, 
BY RA ] L ® all-day alertness 

, which will not let 
faults, however 


ROAD, AIR OR SEA small, slip by 


TRAVIRALM 


REGD. TRADE M/ °K 


GENATOSAN TRAVEL 
SICKNESS TABLETS 




















I ENLEY’S make full use of the | and women all out to improve their 
most modern machinery and _ rating have raised the standards of 

production methods, Yet at many workmanship till today the quality 

stages, quality of the finished tyre , of Henley tyres is higher than ever 

rests with eye, hand, and the mind | before. 

behind them. Extra incentive means finer 


{ 


The Henley Co-operative | workmanship. Finer workmanship 
Award Scheme was introduced to | makes Henley tyres better than the 
make good workers extrakeen. The good tyres they have always been. 
better the work, the higher the pay. | Supplies are good now. Ask your 

Since the scheme began, men dealer. 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS HENLEY TYRES 

















AT YOUR 











, HENLEYS TYRE & RUBBER CO. LTD,, MILTON COURT, DORKING, sURREY. Works: GRAVESEND, KENT 











Her Lamp 
still shines 


Florence Nightingale, revered 

for her self-sacrificing care of 

the wounded in the Crimea, 

was the First Lady-Superinten- 
dent of the 


FLORENCE 
H NIGHTINGALE 
HOSPITAL 


Patroness : 
H.R.H. The Princess Royal 


Founded in 1850 for the medical 
and surgical treatment of edu- 
cated women of limited means, 
from all parts of the country. 


The Government have agreed to 
allow the Hospital to continue 
as an independent institution 
outside the National scheme. 
Funds will therefore be required 
to enable the Committee to 
carry on the wishes of the 
founders, and voluntary con- 
tributions are invited. 


NEEDED FOR THE 
£8,000 CURRENT YEAR. 


Please send to the Secretary, 

Florence Nightingale Hospital 

for Gentlewomen, 19, Lisson 
Grove, London, N.W.|I. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION APPARATUS 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 6) 
‘CORDS v TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES RE 
n 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
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WILLIAM YOUNGER’S 
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With the exclusive twist-of-the-wrist 
filler, it’s a matter.of split seconds to fill your 
Leverless Swan to the brim. And a Swan 
is made with the precision of a fine 
watch. It neither leaks nor floods— 
and is always in ready-for-writing 


condition. “  Leverless 30/7 to $5/- 


7 Lever-filling 25/8 to 36/8 including tax. 

- Eternal nibs, perfect for duplicating, extra. 
From all Stationers and Jewellers. 

Use Swan inks—best for all pens. 


MARIF, TODD & CO. LTD., 41 PARK ST., LONDON, W.1 ( Administration only) 
Service Depots & Showrooms ; 110 New Bond Street, London, W.1, 
33 Cheapside, London, F..C.2 and 3 Exchangt Street, Manchester, 2 


& 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Not subsidised—Not nationalised—still dependent on public support 


Please be host to a needy 
child by sending a * Gift for 


Food’’ to Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes. 


21,000 
meals are prepared daily 
for our 7,000 children. 


10/- 
will buy one child’s food 
for a week. 








SWEET 10/- DRY 12/6 


| PRODUCED AND BOTTLED BY VINE PRODUCTS LTD., KINGSTON, SURREY 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 
“Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"’ should 
be sent to 92 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E./. 
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For an industry 
behind industries 


Many great industries use chemicals, 
such as solvents, in the processing and 
To-day, with 
the opening of the new Shell plant at Stanlow, 
these chemicals are now being derived from 
petroleum from sterling sources instead 

of from raw materials in short supply 


preparation of their products. 


or costly in dollars. 


thank Shell Chemicals 


The vast scale of Shell scientific research 
and skill in chemical engineering make possible 
this new British industry. For which 









Vichy Célestins Spa Water is the pleasant 
table drink which is universally admitted 
to possess those high therapeutic qualities 
which are particularly valuable for sufferers 

from over-acidity and similar ailments. 


VICHY: 
CELESTING 


WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 


Bottled as it flows from the Spring 


Nee that the label bears the name of the Sole Agents 


INGRAM & ROYLE LTD., 12 THAYER STREET, LONDON, W.!. 


AG. 27 144 





take the waters...at home! 
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‘MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 


CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD, 


lor Acid 
Indigestion 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
Tablets, by effectively 
correcting acidity, give 
prompt relief from 
indigestion. They are 
pleasantly mint-flavoured: 
convenient to take when- 


ever the need arises. 


TABLETS 


30 Tablets 1/3 75 Tablets 2/6 


A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE 


4S perfecting of wire. “> 


less telegraphy brought the countries of the. 
world into close communication and opened 
up possibilities which were developed by 
INTERFLORA into a unique fresh Flower 
Delivery Service to all parts of the world. 


Call on a florist displaying the Winged 
Mercury sign shown here, and ask him 
to explain the wonder- 
ful service that enables 
you to delight your 
friends ... anywhere, 
anytime with beau- 
tiful fresh Flowers. 








Are you 
a bad traveller? 


To ensure comfort and enjoyment when 
travelling by 


AIR, SEA, RAIL or MOTOR 


it is necessary for you to take care that 
constant rhythmical motion does not upset 
your organs of balance. 
*Mothersill’s’ will assist you to make a 
success of your trip. Experienced travellers 
throughout the world have for more than 
45 years prevented travel sickness by taking 
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OR TRANS-OCEAN TRAVEL... 


120 passenger Princess flying boats is now well advanced. 
Powered by ten 3,500 h.p. Bristol “ Proteus” propeller turbines they will in due 
course lead the world in safe, comfortable and economic long distance travel. 


Construction of the 80 


Wherever they may operate the 


*y will find suitable bases and alternative landing 
areas provided by nature, ie 
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VUNce. 7 


ON ING I FLYING BOAT 
SAUNDERS -ROE LiMITED 
OSBORNE, EAST COWES, ISLE OF WIGHT 


1 Ad i BRISTOL AEROPLANE cOoMPANY LiMiTED 


FILTON HOUSI BRISTO! 
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A typical Apeient Coast Light 


The first recorded Coast Lights were maintained by the great monastries as 
works of Christian Charity. When these monastries were destroyed at the 
time of the dissolution, the men who tended the lights as a sacred duty were 
scattered, and for a long period the English coast was virtually unlit. 


The next known coast lighting was a private venture, tolls being charged 
to ships using the lighted area, 

The illustration shows a typical ancient coast light, consisting of an upper 
tower, with a coal-burning brazicr, and a lower tower which burned a few 
tallow candles. 


No. | “* Lighthouse " Series Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led., CC729 
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